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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


We are all enjoying at this moment a thoroughly 
—_ pee welcome respite from our almost eternal House 
GISLATORS. ° . e 

of Commons. Governments often live in a fool’s 

paradise, and Mr. Gladstone has probably no idea of the discredit 
which his mismanagement has cast upon the Lower House. It is 
now regarded, by all men who live outside a narrow political ring, 
ws an exceedingly obstinate and markedly inefficient body which is 
only kept from landing the country in disaster by the opportune 
existence of the House of Lords. The latter body has during 
the last year gained a great deal of the esteem which the former 
has lost. Men of business—and the English on the whole have the 
instinct of business—who appreciate the value of time and ettici- 
ency, cannot help contrasting the amorphous and barren labours ot 
the one Chamber, with the expeditious manner in which the other 
gets through its work. As to the suggestion that one is popular 
while the other is hated by the People, it may have been true once, 
but we believe it to be quite unfounded to-day. After all, the 
Lords rescued us from a Home Rule Bill that is regarded as being 
quite out of favour with the constituencies by those who claim to 
know them best. In fact, the promoters of that Bill feel that the 


only way for them to avoid political perdition is to link the 
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“accursed thing” with a lot of other measures so that it may be 
able to pass unnoticed in the crowd. Upon the Employers’ Liability 
Bill the Commons have also taken the wrong and—what they 
will feel more—the least popular line : the preservation of existing 
insurance societies, which are immensely appreciated by many 
thousand workmen, will be entirely due to the championship of the 
“bloated aristocracy.” They certainly bring to the consideration 
of the Parish Councils Bill a far riper and more practical know- 
ledge of the countless topics it raises than the majority of the 
House of Commons. Of course, Peers have their prejudices like 
other people, they are human beings, but they are under splendid 
guidance, and the vagaries of their illustrious enemy have made 
them the repositories of patriotism. 


By the etiquette of our constitution the House ot 
Lords gives way to the deliberately expressed 
wishes of the people. This sounds very well on paper, but the 
difficulty is to get at the real will of the people. For instance, by 
keeping Home Rule in the background, and a great variety of more 
attractive proposals in the foreground, a Party might conceivably 
attain a majority which could not honestly be called a Home Rule 
majority, because it had been elected for other purposes. Such a 
majority, dependent on the Irish vote, might force a Home Rule 
Bill through the House of Commons by the imperious methods we 
are familiar with. The Lords would then find themselves confronted 
for the second time with a “deliberately expressed wish of the 
peeple,” according to the only measure now existing, 7.c., the House 
of Commons. Mr. St. Loe Strachey suggests in an article, to which 
we wish to call particular attention, that the House of Lords should 
endeavour to call into existence the only tribunal that can judge 
between the two Houses on a definite issue, 7.¢.,a Poll of the Peopie. 
It is indeed difficult to see any other way in which the country can 
be protected against the log-rolling groups who constitute the 
Separatist Party. 


A SUGGESTION. 


The contest at Horncastle, which has been the 
most exciting domestic episode of the month, com- 
menced under depressing circumstances for the Unionist Party, 
but ended rather dolefully for their opponents. The vacancy was 
due to the almost tragic death of Mr. Edward Stanhope. He 
succumbed on December 21st to a sudden attack of gout, brought 
on by the intolerable strain to which our politicians have been 
subjected by the practically unbroken labours of the present House 
of Commons. Mr. Stanhope was a clever, popular, accomplished, 


HORNCASTLE, 
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and modest country gentleman ot high character and sober opinions, 
who attained considerable success without ever seeking it. He 
devoted himself assiduously to his local duties and held a strong 
position in Lincolnshire, where his seat was thought to be safe—so 
long as he held it. On his death, however, it was felt to be any- 
thing but secure, as it immediately transpired that the Gladstonian 
candidate, Mr. H. J. Torr,—who had been selected to lead a forlorn 
hope against the sitting member—had been sedulously “ nursing ” 
the constituency for some months. The Unionists were, of course, 
quite unprepared for a contest, but after some reflection selected Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby, who acquitted himself with considerable 
eredit and eventually defeated his opponent by a majority of 838, 
which was larger by a hundred than Mr. Stanhope’s majority in 1892. 
In 1892, at the General Election, Mr. Stanhope obtained 4,438 
votes against Mr. Otter’s 3,700, while on January 11th, 1894, Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby received 4,582 votes against 3,744 for Mr, 
Torr; so on the new register Unionism is stronger by 144 votes, and 
Gladstonianism by 44 only. Mr. Torr was declared by his sup- 
porters to be an admirable candidate—until his defeat—and al- 
though he aroused the indignant opposition of the Liberationist 
Society by his views on concurrent endowment, he received the 
strenuous countenance of all the leading local disestablishers; as he 
improved on the poll of his predecessor, there is probably not much 
to be said on this head. He was heartily supported by the chicf 
party organs with the exception of 7'’ruth, and The Daily Chronicle's 
special commissioner announced on the eve of the poll that 
“Liberals” awaited the result with “quiet confidence”; this can 
hardly be said of the other side, most of whom expected, at best, 
a greatly reduced majority, while in some Unionist quarters a 
defeat was considered possible. 


Politicians easily slide into the error of overrating 
the importance of a satisfactory bye-election—even 
Mr. Gladstone is guilty of this weakness—and we do not wish to 
magnify Horncastle. At the same time it may be legitimately 
pointed to as showing that in spite of their unremitting exertions 
in courting popularity, the present Government does not inspire a 
dangerous amount of enthusiasm. The agricultural labourer is 
said to be thirsting for parish councils with extensive powers 
for irritating the neighbourhood. The Parish Councils Bill has 
been regarded all along as one of the very strongest cards the Party 
could play, and as likely to earn for them the undying gratitude 
of rural England. The polling took place during the very crisis of 


the measure, i.c., while it was leaving the House of Commons for 
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the House of Lords, and the electors were given clearly to under- 
stand that their attitude could not be without influence on the 
attitude of the Upper House. Their reply showed them to be 
hostile to the Government and indifferent as to the fate of the Bill. 
The Parish Councils Bill is in fact precisely one of those measures 
which a few enthusiasts and wirepullers force upon their Party 
when there is really not much need and very little demand for it, 
and which the opposing Party good-humouredly accepts because 
there is no strong feeling against it. In some places these councils 
will be very useful no doubt, in others they will be harmless, and 
elsewhere they may be entirely injurious: their success depends 
upon their not being used as political engines, i.c., upon their falling 
into good hands. The Lincolnshire labourer does not appear to 
think that they will—whatever their powers—directly better his lot, 
and he is anxiously awaiting some fulfilment of the recklessly made 
promises of the late Opposition. In spite of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill the Government lost ground at Accrington, and in spite 
of the Parish Councils Bill they have lost ground at Horncastle. 
It looks as though they were going the way of all Governments. 


The House of Commons in the early days of 
January became heartily sick of the Parish 
Councils Bill. A compromise was rapidly effected between the 
two Front Benches, to the no small indignation of the extremists, 
by virtue of which the House was to be rid of the measure by 
January 19th. The Government in return for Mr. Balfour’s com- 
plaisance agreed to accept Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s amendment 
to Clause 19, permitting every Board of Guardians to co-opt two 
members, in addition to the chairman and vice-chairman, from the 
former ex-officio members if possible, otherwise from outside. This 
so-called concession amounts to very little, as it appears to leave 
the Board perfectly free to look out for village Macdougalls if 
it is so minded. The Government also conceded that parish rooms 
which have been exclusively maintained for forty years by one 
denomination should be classed as “ecclesiastical charities,” and 
exempted from the operation of the Bill. Something was also 
yielded to Mr. Chaplin upon the allotment part of the Bill, as well 
as with regard to the break-up of permanent pasture, the propor- 
tion of arable land to pasture in an allotment, the length of hiring, 
the liability of the landlord for compensation for tenants’ improve- 
ments, etc. The compromise instantaneously killed all opposition 
to the Bill, which passed through its remaining stages with positive 
velocity. It was read a third time on January 12th, a week before 
the appointed day. As Mr. Balfour has been blamed in some 
quarters for his easy acquiescence in the matter, it should be clearly 


THE COMPROMISE. 
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understood that he did not yield until he had protested most 
zealously against the more obnoxious parts of the measure. The 
Government would not budge an inch, and he had always been in 
a minority, so he probably did the best he could for the measure 
in letting it go to the Lords. Mr. Balfour has pointed out that 
the Upper House is in no way bound by the compromise. There 
is a good deal of matter in the Bill which has nothing to do with 
Parish Councils that Lord Salisbury should be able to cut out. 


' Mr. Campbell-Bannerman (the Secretary of State 
ae for War) has initiated what is probably the first 
of a series of very important concessions to the 
eight hours movement. He announced in the House of Commons 
on January 5th that after a satisfactory enquiry, it had been 
decided to reduce the hours of work in the Ordnance Factories at 
Woolwich to forty-eight a week “with advantage both to the 
public service and to the men employed.” He added that there 
would be no reduction of wages, and counted on the “loyal co- 
operation of all the workmen in carrying into effect this change.” 
Nothing, be it observed, was said about overtime, and though the 
last sentence is slightly ambiguous, we are inclined to believe that 
overtime work and its accompanying pay will begin at the end of 
eight hours, instead of nine as heretofore. We can quite believe 
that long hours mean bad work, and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman is 
convinced that the Government will be repaid in assiduity for their 
reduction of hours. This, be it remembered, will not help to solve 
the Unemployed question. It is indeed high time that the advo- 
cates of a rigid eight hours day should make up their minds as to 
whether it would mean the increased efficiency of the employed or 
extra employment for the unemployed. It clearly cannot mean both, 
though it is put on the first ground in Parliament and on the 
second from platforms. 


It is claimed that even Sir William Harcourt, who 

RAvIcAL has managed probably to excite more general dis- 
like than any other living public man, deserves 

compassion on account of the position he finds himself in concern- 
ing the circumstances under which he has to prepare his Budget. 
Those circumstances are financial depression, the necessity of spend- 
ing large sums on the Navy, and at the same time the impossibility 
of satisfying the demands of the Radical Financial Reform Party. 
How difficult to supply that “ Free Breakfast” which was so invit- 
ing when out of office! In the meantime certain leaders of the 
militant Radical School have formulated their demands, and Sir 
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William has replied with politeness. They ask for a graduated 
Income Tax and Probate Duty; and needless to say for a Probate 
Duty on land. In regard to the latter the difficulty is to realize 
proceeds on the value or alleged value of land. An estate is very 
often an apparent instead of a real indication of wealth. It is easy 
to tax money by the simple process of taking a portion of it: but 
supposing the inheritor of land be impoverished and waiting for 
better times to sell—is the land to be forced on the market at a 
ruinous loss in order to realize proceeds for discharge of Probate 
Duty? As for a graduated Income Tax, if it were feasible, it 
might be desirable. Proposals for a graduated Income Tax are 
generally made by people whose experience of income is limited. 
They imagine that incomes are paid in with the regularity of a 
salary, but as a fact, in consequence of the shrinkage of value of 
investments, incomes vary with the dividends, and a man whose 
capital is scattered in a number of investments would have great 
difficulty in declaring his income. The surest way of tapping 
income is at the source, that is to say, at the Companies’ offices— 
and this is how the State makes its most effectual levy; but con- 
ceive the complication of ascertaining the relation of each in- 
dividual to the tax at source so as to verify statements of income. It 
is quite a delusion to suppose that even the present far simpler tax 
is obtained with even approximate accuracy, but with a complicated 
scale the confusion arising would render the scheme quite un- 
workable. A graduation in Property Tax may be feasible. We 
sympathize most assuredly with the principle that people should 
be taxed according to their means. We agree with Mr. Bartley in 
thinking that “The poorer in the scale of income the larger is the 
amount in the £1 of their earnings” that people pay to the 
Imperial Exchequer; and any scheme to remedy such an unfair 
system we would cordially support; but the crude projects of 
Radicalism on the war-path seem to help us but little in the track 
of Financial Reform. 


_ Miss Shaw’s address to the Colonial Institute on 

Miss SHAW'S «The Australian Outlook” was quite one of the 

features of the month. Miss Shaw has traversed 

the British Empire on behalf of The Times, and expresses her 

forcible and compact conclusions in vivid intellectual language. 

She has acquired in her travels a most unusual amount of infor- 

mation, and has applied to it a still more unusual amount of 
thought. Here is one of her opening passages : 


‘* It has been said that Australia is uninteresting because she has no past ; but 
the interest of Australia lies forward, not behind. It is not so much for what she 
is, still less for what she has been; it is for what she is going to be that the 
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southern continent is so profoundly attractive. The problems which she is 
working out are new problems—some of them so new that they have hardly 
shaped themselves yet—the problems, not of our children, but of our grand- 
children. In this sense Australia is supremely interesting ; for what is to be seen 
and studied there to-day gives us the glimpse that we are all constantly desirous 
to take into the history which is to follow after our time. Already Australia 
bears towards modern civilisation the position of a divining glass in which it used 
o be held that persons gifted with second sight could see the future. The total 
population of the continent is less than 4,000,000, but within the ocean ring 
which girdles it developments of life and thought are to be studied under the 
influence of which generations of Englishmen yet unborn will carry on the his- 
tory of the race. It is difficult to put into words, for anyone who has not felt it, 
the extraordinary stimulus which is derived from the perpetual attitude of expec- 
tation. What is it going to be? is the question with which everything is 
approached. The future, with which we languidly profess to concern ourselves 
in England, is an intense and vivid reality in Australia. There is no looking 
down, there are no half-longing glances towards the past. Every face is set 
eagerly, hopefully, determinately forward. Progress is the keynote of the whole. 
Evils are noted only as a weed that has grown in the night to be uprooted. 
Everything is open to remedy. Enduring misfortune, permanent failure, is 
rejected from the creed of the Australian. A young continent lies blank before 
him to carve his will upon, and the air which sweeps through his native bush 
seems to carry with it from Port Darwin to Port Phillip a buoyant confidence 
that makes the biggest schemes seem trifles of fulfilment. The extraordinary 
elasticity with which Australia has recovered from a financial crisis that might 
have been expected to throw her back for a generation is for the moment a sufti- 
cient illustration of what I mean.” 


Miss Shaw has made one brilliant discovery upon 
which she hazards a forecast : 

“ The first strong impression in relation to this failure which a 
journey through Australia conveys is that while we have always been in the habit 
of reading, and thinking, and talking of the continent as one, there are in truth 
two Australias—two Australias which are likely to modify each other profoundly 
as they grow to maturity side by side, and which are, also, likely to develop totally 
different social and political problems. One is temperate Australia, the other is 
tropical Australia. The life, the commerce, the labour, and consequently the 
politics, of tropical Australia will of necessity be cast in a different mould from 
the life, the commerce, the labour, and the politics of temperate Australia.” 


THE Two 
AUSTRALIAS. 


We are afraid however it will be almost as difficult to get 
“temperate” Australia to recognise the rights and interests of 
“tropical” Australia as it is to get southern Ireland to recognise 
the claims of the north. Miss Shaw takes a very detached and fresh 
view of the whole subject : 


* This brings us at once face to face with one of the problems in the solution of 
which the statesmanship of tropical Australia is likely to be forced to differ 
from that of temperate Australia. The business of the politician of temperate 
Australia will be to regulate the working of a constitution based upon universal 
suffrage, in which every member of the community, women probably as well as 
men, will exercise the rights and responsibilities of self-government. The 
business of the politician of tropical Australia will, on the contrary, in all 
probability be to find means by which the affairs of a large servile population may 
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be justly administered by a relatively small, and consequently aristocratic, body 
of white men. In fact, the place of servile races in the world is one of the big 
questions of future history which temperate Australia may refuse to consider, but 
to which tropical Australia must join with Africa, Asia, and America in finding an 
answer.” 


This seems to us rather too gay an assumption—except 1n the refer- 
ence to woman sufirage—that “right reason ” will decide the prob- 
lems confronting our fellow-countrymen at the antipodes. 


This remarkable lecture contains many other 

Goop Apvice. passages we should like to quote, especially as it 

was most inadequately reported. Here, for 

instance, is a piece of advice born of practical knowledge, which 
might well come home to some overcrowded English families : 


‘*One of the needs of the society appeared to me to be young unmarried women, 
and in visiting the homesteads and finding young men engaged, as they easily 
may be, in washing dishes, scrubbing kitchen tables, feeding the fowls, or attending 
to the flower garden, one cannot but think that for such colonisation as this there 
would be a good deal to say in favour of allowing the girls of big families to ac- 
company their brothers. Many and many an English girl who, unless she 
marries, has no other prospect at home than to be a governess or a telegraph clerk, 
would, I believe, be glad to go out under the safe guardianship of her brother, 
sharing his hardships, mitigating the first loneliness of the great wrench, which 
is the cause perhaps of more of the recklessness of young Englishmen abroad 
than has ever been admitted, and taking her part in that most entertaining of 
natural interests, the creation of a home. No healthy, sensible girl fears work. 
It is the dulness of the left-behind which makes so many of those whose circum- 
stances are not altogether prosperous, discontented.” 


Australians ought to be very grateful to Miss Shaw, especially just 
now, for her undeviating attitude of deliberate and thoughtful 
optimism. We cannot help regretting, however, that she did not 
emphasize the great danger ahead of that continent, which is the 
sacrifice of its welfare to the supposed interest of the fringe of 
towns bordering the coast. They have the population and conse- 
quently the political power, and they have never realized the 
country behind them. 


On January 15th, there appeared a very important 

Tue Navy. article in The Daily News—the confidante of the 
present Ministry—which does not seem to have 

attracted the attention it deserves. It was a quasi-official state- 
ment to the effect that the Admiralty have carried the day against 
the Treasury, in consequence of which a ship-building programme 
of no mean dimensions will be laid before Parliament. The Duily 
News says that, while final details are subject to revision, we may 
expect, as a minimum, eight battle-ships, eight first-class cruisers, 
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and a very considerable number of torpedo gun-boats and torpedo- 
boat destroyers. It is impossible for laymen to decide upon the 
adequacy of this new fleet, but the Admiralty ought to be most 
grateful to the agitation which has so signally strengthened their 
hands. This surrender to outside pressure has prompted an excel- 
lent suggestion by “Civis,” in The Times of January 22nd, to the 
effect that a “National Navy League” be formed to apply this 
pressure systematically, in order that the Navy may never be 
allowed to fall below the requisite standard. 


On December 23rd, by an unfortunate mistake, a 
British force was attacked by French troops at 
a spot in the Sierra Leone territory which is called 
Warina. The French commander was one Lieutenant Maritz. 
He mistook the English force, which consisted of 120 frontier 
police and some 400 men of a West India Regiment, for a force of 
the Sofas, a tribe with which both the French and English were 
engaged in warfare. The French were far superior in number, 
having 1,200 native auxilliaries besides Senegalese sharpshooters. 
There is a grim consolation in knowing that the attack was re- 
pulsed, but not without serious losses on the British side. Four 
otticers were killed and four privates, as well as Captain Lendy and 
two privates of the Constabulary; besides this there were eighteen 
wounded. Lieutenant Maritz, the French commander, was mor- 
tally wounded and brought into the British camp, where every 
attention was paid to him. He made his explanation of the mis- 
take before dying, and said his intention was to co-operate with 
the British force by attacking the Sofas in the rear; for this pur- 
pose he advanced into British territory. The whole affair was 
inost lamentable. It was, perhaps, fortunate the mistake was 
made by the French instead of by the English. What a clamour 
would have arisen in France! What denunciation there would 
have been throughout the French press of “ Perfide Albion.” It 
would have been impossible to convince Frenchmen in general 
that the attack was not premeditated. As it was—even after the 
publication of the dying French commander's confession of his 
error—one newspaper, The Cocarde, had the effrontery to send a 
contents sheet about the boulevards headed “Guet-apens Anglais.” 
In the meantime the French Government continues to “await infor- 
mation” before expressing contrition and offering compensation to 
the families of the victims. As the French commander died among 
the English, and to them committed his last words, it is difficult 
to see how the French Government can expect anything more 
authentic. 


THE SIERRA 
LEONE CONFLICT. 
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,; The British successes in the Matabele compaign 
- ee have been clouded by the disaster to Major Wilson’s 
_ party, which was surrounded and slaughtered by an 
overwhelming number of negroes. Mr. Labouchere, who taunted his 
countrymen with being engaged in a “battue of negroes instead of 
pheasants,” must have his patriotic feelings solaced in the knowledge 
that the balance has been redressed, and that a battue of his own 
countrymen has taken place. Major Wilson and his thirty-three 
followers were slain. It is easy enough now, after this frightful 
lesson, to perceive how rash that expedition was, across the 
Shangani river—thirty-four men pursuing thousands of exasper- 
ated savages with the object of capturing their king! To add to the 
risk there was the probability of the river rising behind them, from 
the floods which were due, to cut off retreat or succour. Was there 
a chance of the expedition being successful? Every one feels that if 
it had succeeded it would have been eulogized as a brilliant exploit : 
but it did not succeed, and therefore stands condemned as fool- 
hardy; and the commander who despatched it must expect to be 
blamed. A number of English homes have been rendered desolate, 
and thirty-four gallant Englishmen—of the stuff which has made 
England a great nation—have been sacrificed to an error of judg- 
ment. The Balaklava charge was the result of a misinterpreted 
instruction: but in this case a party of Englishmen were ordered 
to ride into the very jaws of death. Apart from this disaster the 
campaign in Matabeleland may be regarded as a success. All the 
chiefs and the natives seem to have submitted, and the surrender 
of Lobengula seems to be only a question of days. Mr. Archibald 
Colquhoun, the eminent pioneer, in a lecture to the London 
Chamber of Commerce, said: “Matabeleland, the last Highland 
south of the Zambesi which was thoroughly suitable for European 
colonization, was invaluable as a field for the expansion of the 
growing population of South Africa and Great Britain. It was, to 
use the expressive colonial phrase, a ‘ white man’s country.’” 


It is to be hoped that there will be no disagree- 

Mr. Ruoves. ment between the Home and the Cape Governments 
in regard to the administration of Matabeleland. 

Mr. Rhodes expressed a natural indignation at Mr. Labouchere’s 
attacks on him; he has had no one, apparently, to tell him that 
Mr. Labouchere is our Rochefort. There are politicians in every 
country who obtain renown by abuse and detraction, but their in- 
fluence is very limited. The sad thing is that the great mass of 
English people, traduced by notoriety seekers, and unknown to 
sensational journalists, are so rarely heard. The thirty-four who 
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died may be taken as their representatives. Mr. Rhodes used an 
expression in his speech at the banquet in his honour which had a 
flavour of disloyalty about it, but he has an Afrikander Party to 
conciliate, and some allowance must be made for his position. He 
is no separatist, and the letter he wrote when subscribing £10,000 
to the Home Rule Party shows that he values the integrity of the 
Empire. 


As far as can be judged the present danger to 
nations is internal rather than external. In Italy 
we have financial ruin, and martial law in Sicily, 
in Spain there is anarchy and lawlessness. We learn that the 
distress among the labouring classes is extreme, and that bands of 
workmen, rendered desperate by hunger, have commenced pillag- 
ing shops and farmhouses, and that a village has been looted. In 
Berlin there are said to be 80,000 unemployed. France has had a 
reaction of tranquillity since the bomb explosion: her present 
excitement is concerning the navy. The Russian alliance fever 
seems to be subsiding. Monsieur Casimir-Perier is known to be in- 
different to it. It is said to be Russia which is more intent on main- 
taining the entente just now, and there is a report that a Russian 
organ is to be started in Paris in the form of a daily paper under 
the management of Monsieur Flourens, an Ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Russian and French diplomacy continues intent on the 
object of detaching Italy from the Triple Alliance. As far as England 
is concerned (if France abstains from an active Russian alliance) she 
can support her isolation without anxiety; but if the report of the 
Franco-Russian alliance be confirmed, England has no alternative 
but to join the Triple Alliance. The power of a phrase was never 
more patent in relation to a subject then in the term “entangling” 
in regard to English Foreign Policy, but it is better to be entangled 
in a solid alliance which secures European peace than to be pre- 
cariously isolated and exposed to the hostility of France and Russia. 
Our consolation at present is that there is a respite. No cultivated 
Frenchman shares the vulgar French animosity to England, and it 
is certain that the people of neither country desire war. 


THE EUROPEAN 
OUTLOOK. 


We have to record the death of M. Waddington, 

THE ae lately the French Ambassador in London. His loss 

M. Wappineron. Will be felt by his friends in London, for he had 
many estimable qualities. It is very doubtful, how- 

ever, whether he was the best representative of his country either 
from an English or a French point of view. In England he was 
too French, that is to say, he felt the necessity of emphasizing his 
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French character among the English, and in France he was too 
English. In character he was more English than French—it is 
absurd to suppose that an average middle-class Englishman could 
be a very appropriate representative of France. A diplomatic repre- 
sentative should be the incarnation of his country: it is even 
advisable that he should share her prejudices. As for the sugges- 
tion that M. Waddington was not faithful to French interests, that 
is merely the offspring of the contemptible Anglo-phobism which 
is rife in France. He was probably too faithful, and was afraid very 
often to give way when a pure Frenchman would have given way, 
and have thus lessened the friction between the two Governments. 
He zealously obeyed the instructions of his Government, and was 
sometimes disagreeable in his relations, without an attempt to be 
gracious. M. Waddington entered public life late as a friend of Thiers: 
he belonged to the Left Centre, a group which is much derided by 
French Radicals, but which nevertheless fills an important gap in 
France. He became very shortly Minister of Public Instruction, 
and in 1877 entered the Dufaure Ministry as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and while still occupying this office became French Pleni- 
potentiary at the Berlin Congress. It was very easy in those days 
for the Governments of Europe, assembled in council, to be cordial 
to the representative of a great Power that had not recovered from 
a crushing defeat. M. Waddington received as much attention as 
would have been accorded to him had he represented France under 
the Empire. French magniloquence made a great deal of the réle 
M. Waddington had played. He obtained some concessions for his 
country as the result of this general civility, and among them an 
imprudent concession on the part of England regarding a projected 
French occupation of Tunis. Had it not been for this concession, 
Italy would not have joined the Triple Alliance, and France need 
not have sought the friendship of Russia as a set-off. 


a A jury has summoned up sufticient courage to 
THe SENTENCE sentence Vaillant to death. It will be remembere‘l 

that on the 9th of December he endeavoured to 
kill as many people as he could by exploding a bomb in the 
Chamber of Deputies. This sentence has been received with satis- 
faction by all sensible people. The Socialist Deputies are petition- 
ing the President for his reprieve. This is at least appropriate, for 
it is their teaching which has made Anarchists. If Society is as 
vile as they represent it to be, if the whole basis of civilization is 
rotten, why should it not be shivered into atoms by bombs? It is 
not, however, only the Socialists who would spare Vaillant, but the 
advocates of the abolition of capital punishment are on the scene. 


= 


a 
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Monsieur Clémenceau is one of these, and he asks in La Justice: 
“Who has given us the right—which we refuse to Vuillant— 
to kill?” 

The amazing thing is that a clever man should 
THE RicuT TO put such a question. He might as well ask: 

“ Who has given us the right to establish govern- 
ment or to punish crime or to levy taxes?” Men have given 
themselves the right to establish tribunals, and to keep the peace 
—to prevent murder, that is to say, the execution of a criminal, 
after a fair trial and verdict of a jury, cannot be rationally compared 
to the right of murder claimed by Vaillant. The anarchic spirit 
of the day is such, intellectually as well as socially, that we are now 
called upon to justify the elementary principles of civilization. 
Probably, if there be one more obvious than another, it is that 
people are to be protected from murder. Vaillant and his friends 
declare that they defy this elementary condition of all civilization 
and intend to murder indiscriminately as they please. It is as 
useless to argue with this pretension as it would be to argue with 
a rattlesnake. If the life of the rattlesnake is not to be “ violated,” 
the human being must succumb. The right on the part of the 
State to kill is merely a vindication of the right to exist. ‘To 
pardon murder is not humane, for it encourages murder. The 
suppression of savagery means the protection of people from 
assault and murder. On account of this protection people 
go out unarmed: if the protection is withdrawn and the State 
is too squeamish to punish, arms will be reverted to and we 
shall return to savagery. These words sound as if they might 
have been written in a child’s primer, and yet it is necessary 
to repeat them. If Vaillant is not to be executed, it is impos- 
sible to conceive any crime villainous enough to merit death. It 
was not as if he layin ambush to assassinate a single person, but 
his attempt was to assassinate a number of people, men and women, 
when they were collected together unsuspectingly in the Legisla- 
tion Chamber, where the people’s representatives had met on the 
business of the country. The preposterous doctrine has been 
broached that Vaillant was sinned against by a wicked Society ; 
but if so every criminal is sinned against. If we are to wait until 
Society is universally benevolent before we punish crime, it will be 


ull up with honest folk, and we need not trouble ourselves much 
more about civilization. 


A very curious and suggestive incident occurred in 

THE AGRARIAN the French Chamber on the occasion of the de- 
QUESTION IN ° ° 

ve ~ edn bate on the conversion of the Four and a-Half per 


Cents. into Three and a-Half per Cents., which will 
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place some £2,000,000 at the disposal of the Government. All 
people who have had to do with land know that, with a view to 
produce and the means of livelihood, it is quite the last commodity 
which should be taxed and rated. In England so powerless are 
the landowners, that it is shamefully burthened by rates and taxes : 
the conditions of landowning are now so onerous, that men with 
moderate means are giving it up wherever they can do so without 
a ruinous loss. Town Radicals know nothing about landowning, 
and are therefore very much to the fore with proposals of Land 
Tenure Reform. As they are under the delusion that land means 
riches, how astonished they must be to hear that an advanced 
Socialist Deputy, Monsieur Jaurés, actually proposed in the French 
Chamber that the £2,000,000 should be devoted to the “diminution 
of the Land Tax,” and “ to assisting proprietors cultivating their 
own ground.” What would that Messiah of the Land Question— 
Mr. Henry George—say to this? His doctrine—acclaimed on a 
hundred British platforms and incorporated in many a “ program” 
—was that there should be one single tax in substitution of all 
other taxes, and that tax was to be on land. It may be imagined 
what a swingeing one it was to be. One object of this drastic pro- 
posal was to extirpate the landowners, and it certainly might have 
done this, but the difficulty which would have succeeded would 
have been as to who was to pay the tax when they were gone. 
Monsieur Jaurés and Mr. Henry George are evidently at opposite 
poles of thought on the subject of Land Tenure, but the French 
peasants are many and English landowners are few. 


In the death of Victor Schoelcher France has lost 

Soon op, one of her noblest sons, that is to say, if courage, 
chivalry, devotion and _ self-sacrifice constitute 

nobility. He has frequently been described as the Wilberforce of 
France. He devoted himself from his earliest youth to the emanci- 
pation of slaves, and travelled through all the French Colonies in 
pursuit of his mission, execrated by the Creole employers and 
adored by the Blacks. He was one of the ardent spirits of the 
Revolution of 1848, and found himself appointed Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, when he had the joy of submitting to his Chief for 
signature the decree abolishing slavery in the French Colonies. 
This was the only time Schoelcher was an official, a réle for which 
he was never intended. He was the fanatic of ideas and founded 
principles to be administered by others. The fanatic is very often 
2 mischievous person: all depends upon the cause to which he 
yokes himself and upon the qualities of character he displays. 
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Schoelcher was an ardent Republican, and committed the error of 
supposing that other men were as good as he was: republicanism 
to him was the sacred cause of humanity—it was like the abolition 
of slavery—and when Louis Napoleon’s coup d’état took place he 
threw himself like a hero in the breach and braved, with nothing 
but a Deputy’s scarf to protect him, the charge of troops who were 
subduing the people. Victor Hugo has given a thrilling account 
in the Histoire Wun Crime of the conduct of Schoelcher, when, with 
six other Deputies, he confronted a company of soldiers ordered to 
charge them with the bayonet. The bayonets touched their 
breasts; but such was the composure and sang froid of the 
Deputies, that the soldiers themselves faltered, and dropping their 
bayonets, passed between them. The remark of the captain after- 
wards was: “On nous avait annoncé que nous aurions affaire aA 
des brigands, nous avons au affaire & des héros.” Then followed 
twenty years’ exile during the Empire. He spent this period in 
London, where he beguiled his time in collecting a library and a 
museum of musical instruments. When the Empire fell he re- 
turned to Paris and organized the artillery of the National Guard, 
He was imprisoned under the Commune for endeavouring to 
negotiate peace. After the Commune he was returned by three 
constituencies to the National Assembly, and in 1875 became 
Senator. He was the author of many books, chiefly on slavery, 
was supremely conscientious, and while calling himself an atheist 
was one of the most spiritual men of his time. “Schoelcher,” a 
friend of his remarked, “is one of those atheists who make one 
believe in God.” “He was a Conscience,” said another, “and never 
admitted that his conscience could deceive him.” 


The revolt in Sicily has been suppressed by the 
Military, and the troops have been received with 
enthusiasm and cries of “Long live the King.” 
The discontent and rioting seems to be due to local causes, the 
most irritating of which is the octroi that levies taxes on the 
necessaries of life chiefly for the advantage of the bourgeoisie. No 
actual statement of grievance has been made. It would have been 
interesting to have seen a copy of the manifesto issued by the 
Fausci dei Lavoratori Committee, which described the disturbances 
as a “painful but necessary” consequence of the state of affairs, and 
demanded concessions from the Government. It must be remem- 
bered at the same time that the Sicilians are densely ignorant and 
superstitious, and that they enslave themselves to an organiza- 
tion called The Mafia, which has a hand in all the relations 


THE SICILIAN 
REVOLT. 
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of life and which is also a time-honoured agency of revolution. 
Municipalities have become so oppressive and odious that there 
is a talk of superseding them by royal commissions. This is a sad 
comment on the doctrinaire democratic precept about people 
managing their own affairs, and had better not be whispered in 
the House of Commons until the Parish Councils Bill is secured. 
[s it within the bounds of possibility that through this measure 
we are going to set up the village tyrant ? 


The monstrous spectacle continues in Brazil of a 
nation’s fleet bombarding its own capital. This 
stage of advanced progress has not yet been attained 
by any effete monarchy in the old world. We were taught in our 
early youth that Republics meant fraternity and peace. We remem- 
ber, when the Brazilian Republic was proclaimed, the congratulations 
upon the fact that the Western Hemisphere was now purged of the 
last trace of European degeneracy. The result of revolution has 
come to this that the whole land is devastated by civil war— 
civilization is suspended, commerce destroyed, and we read of 
nothing but sieges, sallies, and massacres, while the fleet steadily 
bombards the capital ! 


THE BRAZILIAN 
CONFLICT. 


That invaluable little publication, “ Notes from 

oh CANDID Treland” (December 30th), reproduced from The 

Freeman's Journal, of December 27th, a speech 

of Mr. John Dillon which ought to find its way into every 
Unionist note-book :— 


‘* Now, I will tell you the reason why there is no land agitation in Ireland to-day 
on any great scale. It is not because there is not plenty of reason for a land agita- 
tion, because I say it is impossible that this system of wholesale eviction for rackrent 
can be long tolerated in this country, and it would not be tolerated ; but why is it 
we ure not encouraging any agitation in the country now? I will tell you the 
reason. Because there is a Government in power who are doing their best to give 
us the whole government of the country into our own hands, and of course we, Like 
reasonable men, would rather settle the Irish land question by law, as it ought to 
be settled, peaceably and reasonably, than by violent agitation in the country. If 
we can get Home Rule, we will settle all these matters very soon. (Applause.) But if 
the Tories ever get back into power before we get Home Rule, I believe there will be 
one of the biggest land agitations that has ever been seen yet, and then will be seen 
the necessity of dealing generously with the evicted tenants.” 


This surely lets a flood of light into the Irish question, and 
reveals the cardinal fact that agitations on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel are not spontaneous unless—as an Irishman 
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would say—they are “ encouraged ” by the politicians. Mr. Dillon, 
when referring to “the whole government of the country,” must 
surely have forgotten the “safeguards” which Mr. Gladstone was so 
indignant with his opponents for treating as illusory? Can any 
man who is not a purblind partizan read this utterance and feel 
that the Irish Nationalist Party could safely be entrusted to deal 
with the land question? All the signs of the times, however, are 
pointing just now so dead against the likelihood of Home Rule 
that there seems to be something unreal in raising the question. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE LORDS. 


‘* Our position is ciear : if we are to have an appeal from the power of the elected 
representatives of the people, let that appeal be to the people themselves. 
In other words, the democracy may very well bethink itself of the value of 
some such qualifying instrument as the Referendum. ”—Daily Chronicle. 


I. 


THE House of Lords have been told again and again during the 
past six months that they are utterly out of touch with popular 
feeling, and that they never intervene in the work of legislation 
except to mar the handiwork of the House of Commons. Their 
principles of action are, it is declared, oligarchical and aristocratic, 
while those of the Lower House are popular and democratic. So 
goes the theory ; but it is a theory which many observers are very 
much inclined to doubt. Certainly the theory is not one which can 
be proved by the refusal of the Lords to pass the Home Rule Bill; 
for that measure, though involving a revolution of the Constitu- 
tion, had nothing in it that was essentially democratic. Indeed, 
it may be said to have been the reverse, for Particularism and 
Democracy have always been antagonistic forces. To dispute the 
point is however quite unnecessary. It lies in the power of the 
House of Lords to provide at any moment the most perfect test 
possible of the truth of the accusation that they are behind the 
House of Commons in democratic feeling. The most democratic 
measure conceivable is the Referendum—the poll of the people 
in regard to disputed projects of the Legislature. No one who 
upholds that institution can be accused for a moment of not 
trusting the people or of failing to acquiesce in the principle that 
the people themselves constitute the ultimate sovereign power in 
the nation. That is the true touchstone. The man who refuses 
to agree to the Referendum may be a very good Jacobin—one 
that is who holds certain abstract views as sacred—but he cannot 
be true to the essential principle of democratic government. As 
yet the Gladstonian Party, many of whom are at heart Jacobins and 
not true democrats, have studiously avoided this test. They are 
very fond of vapouring about trusting the people, but when any- 
one proposes to take them at their word they instantly change the 
subject. But the House of Lords have it in their hands to bring 
the Gladstonians to an issue on the subject in the fullest and 
most complete manner imaginable. Why should not some Peer 
of standing and ability introduce a Bill establishing the Referen- 
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dum as one of our institutions? and that done, why should not 
the House of Lords pass the Bill and send it down to the Commons ? 
Such action on the part of the House of Lords would leave no 
doubt in men’s minds as to the acceptance of the popular sove- 
reignty by the Lords, and would take away from the Gladstonian 
platform orator all excuse for denouncing the Peers for their lack 
of trust in the Democracy. At the same time it would allow the 
electors to observe what was the attitude of the Commons in regard 
to the proposal, and to judge the sincerity of their professions ac- 
cordingly. If they passed the measure, no more need, of course, be 
said. Both Houses would have vindicated their trust in the people. 
If, however, the Commons evaded the issue by refusing to discuss 
the Bill, or otherwise disposed of it, then the electors would clearly 
know how to value the claim of the Gladstonians to be the true 
Democratic Party. Under these circumstances, a democrat and a 
Unionist may venture to appeal to the House of Lords to boldly 
submit the Gladstonian professions to the ordeal of a Referendum 
Bill. By doing so the Peers would, I feel sure, take a step in which 
they would be amply sustained by public opinion. Whatever the 
fate of the Bill sent down by them to the Commons, they would 
have done the country a service. If the Bill passed, we should have 
gained an institution which democracies throughout the world are 
beginning to find necessary to counteract the accidents and eccen- 
tricities of representation. If for the moment it failed—of its ulti- 
mate triumph there need be no doubt—the Bill would, at any rate, 
have unmasked a set of impudent pretenders,—men who usurp the 


forms without the spirit of popular government, who indulge the 
licence without the temper of democracy. 


IL. 


Those who have as yet failed to give any special attention to the 
details of the subject may possibly imagine that to introduce the 
Referendum into our Constitution would be a very difficult matter, 
and one that could not be satisfactorily undertaken except by a 
powerful Government. That is a complete mistake. The establish- 
ment of the machinery requisite for taking a poll of the people 
could be dealt with in a Bill of a couple of pages. In order to show 
that this is so I propose to suggest the lines on which such a Bill 
inight be drawn. The Bill would lay down that if and when 
the two Houses could not agree as to the provisions of a Bill, 
either House might, in passing the Bill in the form desired by 
the other House, insert without further debate or conference, a 
proviso that before being submitted for the Royal Assent the 
Bill should be referred to the electors of the United Kingdom— 
a poll of the people being taken in the manner prescribed by 


the Act. The prescribed manner would naturally follow the 
47* 
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lines of Parliamentary elections. Writs would be issued from 
the Crown office to all persons to whom Parliamentary writs are 
accustomed to be issued, directing them on a fixed day, say 
one week after the issue of the writs, to hold in each Parlia- 
mentary constituency a poll under the Ballot Act and Corrupt 
Practices Act, so far as those Acts are applicable, to determine 
whether the Bill set out in the Proclamation summoning the elec- 
tors to the poll should or should not be presented for the Royal 
Assent. The electors would, of course, be “all persons entitled to 
vote at Parliamentary elections.” The polling places would be the 
same in number and location as at Parliamentary elections, and the 
Returning Officer would of course count the votes in the usual way, 
and endorse on the writ the numbers of the Ayes and of the Noes, 
and return it as he returns a Parliamentary writ. To see fair-play 
at the counting the Returning Officer might appoint in each constitu- 
ency two Justices of the Peace to act as supervisors and scrutineers ; 
it being of course understood that one would be chosen from each of 
the two political parties. Finally, it might be provided that at the 
general count the Speaker of the House of Commons and the Chair- 
man of Committees in the Lords should superintend the work of 
adding up the returns from the constituencies. I suggest the 
Chairman of Committees in the Lords rather than the Chancellor 
because the Chairman is an officer chosen by the majority in the 
Lords, and so may be held to represent that body, whereas the 
Chancellor might only have the confidence of the minority of the 
House, and might also very probably be of the same political party 
as the Speaker. It only remains to deal with the form of ballot 
paper. I would suggest that the form most likely to be understood 
would be something like the following :— 


| BaLLot Paper. 


| | 

Is it your wish that w Bill en- | YES. 

titled “ A Bill for, ete.,’ should be _ 

presented for the Royal Assent X 

and become law? If it is, place 

a cross under the word Yes. If 
not, under the word No. 


NO. | 


The electors would, of course, have been well coached by election 
literature on both sides as to the provisions of the Bill on which 
the poll was being taken; and, for further security, it might be 
enacted that proclamations containing the text of the measure 
should be posted up both outside and inside the polling-booths. 
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It only remains to be said that a tie, and the consequent appear- 
ance in the flesh of the odd man, so much dwelt on by political 
philosophers, might be provided against by enacting that in the 
event of the Ayes and Noes being equal, the decision should be con- 
sidered to be in favour of the status quo and against the Bill. These 
rough suggestions would have, of course, to undergo a certain 
amount of alteration; but they are detailed enough to show that a 
Bill for establishing the right of reference would not be a difficult 
undertaking from the draftsman’s point of view. It remains to be 
pointed out that the right of demanding a poll of the people might 
be placed, not merely in the hands of either of the Houses of 
Parliament, but, as in Switzerland, in those of the people them- 
selves. For example, it might be enacted that there should be 
an interval of a month between the passage of a Bill through 
Parliament and the Royal Assent, and that if during this time 
a certain number of electors petitioned the Crown to issue writs 
for a poll of the people, a poll should be held. In all proba- 
bility, however, this arrangement is more practical in a small 
country like Switzerland than in a large one like the United 
Kingdom. Here there would be a danger of the country being 
wearied by an undue number of references on petition. 


iil. 


I can only end as I began by appealing to the Peers not to lose 
the excellent opportunity of showing the country that they are 
certainly as good and probably a great deal better democrats than 
the Gladstonians, which would be offered them by introducing a 
Referendum Bill. It is needless to dwell on the many advantages 
of such a measure. One, however, may be cited. The Referendum 
would make it impossible for the Union ever to be dissolved. 
Home Rule is only possible by means of a log-rolling agreement 
between the Gladstonian sub-parties and the Irish, and no Home 
Rule Bill would ever stand the test of a poll of the people. If 
soine Peer of sufficient standing will take the matter up, Mr. Glad- 
stone and his Party will find themselves in a position of consider- 
able embarrassment. Their present hope is to further Home Rule 
by posing as the sole champions of the democratic ideal. If this 
claim is proved to be groundless, »* it would be by the introduction 
of a Bill establishing the Referendum, the Gladstonian Party is 
unmasked and left with virtually nothing on which it can rely to 
secure popular support. By taking the Referendum out of the 
region of pious opinions, and by making it a question of prac- 
tical politics, the Peers may not only improve their own position, 
but may defeat for ever the policy of national disintegration. Par- 
ticularism would not survive a poll of the people a single day. 
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THE LIFE OF ARTHUR STANLEY.* 


WELL nigh thirteen years have passed away since the aisles of the 
great church of the English race echoed for the last time to the 
accents of the wisest and best of the Deans of Westminster. 

Many of those who valued him most have chafed at the unfor- 
tunate circumstances which have so long prevented the publication 
of his life. Now that we have it, the first feeling, as we lay it down, 
is certainly one of disappointment. I hasten, however, to add that 
the characteristics of the book which cause this disappointment 
were simply inevitable. Stanley passed much of his life in “ fight- 
ing with beasts at Ephesus.” We who lived through those times 
know all about those beasts, and have no wish to read once more 
the record of their names; but Mr. Prothero and the present Dean 
of Westminster had to think mainly not of those to whom the 
leading outlines of the story are familiar, but of the new genera- 
tion which is already upon the scene. 

The narrative of these combats had to be put together and to be 
placed upon record once for all. Admirably as he bore himself, 
however, through all their vicissitudes, it was not in his powers as 
a controversialist that Stanley’s importance consisted. The lines 
upon which his life will ultimately be written, when he will be 
remembered both in Great and Greater Britain as the herald of 
a new Reformation infinitely more beneficent than that of the 
sixteenth century, were laid down by his friend Matthew Arnold 
in one of the latest and most prophetic of his poems. 

** What! for a term so scant 
Our shining visitant 
Cheer’d us, and now is pass’d into the night? 
Couldst thou no better keep, O Abbey old, 
The boon thy dedication-sign foretold, 
The presence of that gracious inmate, light ?— 
A child of light appear'd ; 
Hither he came, late-born and long-desired, 
And to men’s hearts this ancient place endear’d ; 
What, is the happy glow so soon expired ? 
* Life and Letters of Dean Stanley. By Rowland E. Prothero, M.A., with the 


co-operation and sanction of the Very Rev. G. G. Bradley, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster, 2 vols, London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1893. 
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‘“ Yet in this latter time 
The promise of the prime 
Seem’d to come true at last, O Abbey old! 
It seem’d a child of light did bring the dower 
Foreshown thee in thy consecration-hour 
And in thy courts his shining freight unroll’d ; 
Bright wits and instinct sure, 
And goodness warm, and truth without alloy, 
And temper sweet, and love of all things pure, 
And joy in light, and power to spread the joy. 
* *” * * * 
‘*Ay me! ’Tis deaf that ear 
Which joy’d my voice to hear ; 
Yet would I not disturb thee from thy tomb, 
Thus sleeping in thine Abbey's friendly shade, 
And the rough waves of life forever laid ! 
I would not break thy rest nor change tliy doom 
Even as my Father, thou— 
Even as that loved, that well-recorded friend— 
Hast thy commission done ; ye both may now 
Wait for the leaven to work, the let to end. 


** And thou, O Abbey grey! 
Predestined to the ray 
By this dear guest over thy precinct shed— 
Fear not but that thy light once more shall burn, 
Once more thine immemorial gleam return, 
Though sunk be now this bright, this gracious head! 
Let but the light appear 
And thy transfigured walls be touch’d with flame— 
Our Arthur will again be present here 
Again from lip to lip will pass his name.” 


Holding, as I do, that this view of Stanley is the correct one, I 
shall pay very little attention to the portions of Mr. Prothero’s work 
which deal with matters of controversy, and still less with the 
“men ignoble” who harassed his hero with strife. 

In the words of a great and good man who had much to suffer 
from that type of humanity : 

“On ne doit jamais écrire que de ce quon aime; loubli et le 
silence sont la punition qu’on inflige & ce qu’on a trouvé laid ou 
commun dans la promenade & travers la vie.” 

Arthur Penrhyn Stanley was born at Alderley Rectory, in the 
county of Cheshire, on December 13th, 1815. Sprung from an 
ancient and famous English race he had also some Celtic blood in 
his veins, a circumstance to which his biographer attaches, perhaps 
not unjustly, a good deal of weight. He inherited from his father 
his liberal and generous way of looking at all questions, religious 
and political ; but neither the bodily activity nor the keen interest 
in natural science, nor the open-air tastes which distinguished a 
man, notable in his generation, were transmitted to the one of his 
children who was destined to become illustrious. From his mother 
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he inherited much more, but nevertheless he was, in essentials, 
exceedingly unlike both his parents. His health, always delicate, 
caused them a good deal of anxiety in his early years, but he was at 
length sent away from home to the care of a clergyman who lived 
at Seaforth, on the coast not far from Liverpool, and who took 
charge of a small number of boys. Under the tuition of this 
gentleman he made exceedingly rapid progress, developed a strong 
turn for writing English verse and a good deal of the kind of power 
which made him in later life so excellent a raconteur. Of infinitely 
more importance, however, than his years spent at Seaforth, so far 
as the development of his intelligence was concerned, was a short 
tour which he made with his family in 1828. Of this there is an 
account well worth turning to, but over which I must not linger. 
Two generations ago the schools of England belonged to three great 
classes—the bad, the worse, and the worst. The genius and still 
more the character of Dr. Arnold, who went to Rugby in 1828, was 
already raising that school, when Stanley went there in 1829, to the 
very head of the first class, not further, for it would have been 
utterly impossible for any human being to extend his influence in 
the short space of one year, or for that matter of ten years, into 
every corner of so large an institution. Luckily for Stanley he 
passed, with extreme rapidity, from the fourth form to the sixth, 
and remained to the end of his time in close and immediate rela- 
tions with a man pre-eminently suited to stimulate, not to say 
over-stimulate, the best kind of English boy. No one can be sur- 
prised if during all his school life, and for some time after it, the 
pupil gave a somewhat idolatrous worship to his great master, or 
failed to see the defects and limitations which have made most, 
though by no means all he wrote, of such scant value only half a 
century after his death. Dr. Arnold, however, will always be a 
notable figure in the history of nineteenth century England, not by 
his works but by his work. Of him, too, his intellectually far more 
gifted son has said the last word in his Rugby Chapel. 

Towards the end of his school career Stanley won the first of the 
two Balliol scholarships, the great prizes for which at that time, and 
for long years afterwards, the flower of English youth competed. 
The second scholarship was won by Lonsdale of Eton, an exceed- 
ingly gifted and attractive person, who survived by some years his 
brilliant fellow-scholar, but never made any great mark in the 
world. After his achievement Stanley returned to Rugby and 
remained there for a considerable time, tearing himself away most 
reluctantly when the hour of departure struck in the summer of 
1834. After leaving school, and before going up to Oxford in 
October, he spent a most fruitful summer, partly at the Lakes with 
Arnold, where he came to know Wordsworth, and partly at Hurst- 
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monceux with his connection Julius Hare, whose curate was no 
less a personage than John Sterling. Here he came much more 
in contact with German thought than he had ever done before, 
and new vistas opened to his ever enquiring mind. It was 
only natural that after such intellectual experiences the life of a 
freshman, even at Balliol, seemed rather flat, although he had 
the companionship of such contemporaries as Frederick Faber 
and W. G. Ward. 

His estimate of College lectures was not flattering. Even fourteen 
years later it must be admitted that they left much to be desired, 
and reading men at Balliol would have got through a great deal 
more useful work if the obligation to attend them had not existed. 
It was the year before Stanley went into residence that Newman 
had returned from his journey in Southern Europe and had begun 
the publication of the Tracts for the Times. Through Faber, 
Stanley was drawn into the magic circle which, even at that early 
date, had begun to surround the Vicar of St. Mary’s; but although 
much impressed his intellect was never convinced. The Arnoldine 
influence was all too strong to make that possible. 

His success in gaining University honours was very considerable. 
He even got the Ireland; but only the third time he tried for it, 
having been beaten the first year by Osborne Gordon, the second 
by Linwood, both remarkable men, who, although far inferior in 
genius to their competitor, were very far superior to him in the ac- 
complishments for which that highly-prized honour was awarded. 
The Newdigate, the Latin, and the English Essay also fell to his 
share. He obtained, too, while still an undergraduate, a much 
rarer distinction in having had his views on the subject of Dr. 
Hampden’s appointment to be Regius Professor of Divinity laid 
before and respectfully considered by Lord Melbourne, who was 
then Prime Minister. 

Before he took his degree his father was appointed Bishop of 
Norwich, a circumstance which added to his opportunities of 
coming into relations with the outer world, and, while still an 
undergraduate, he made a tour which introduced him to the ex- 
Grand Duchess of Baden, born a Beauharnais, and a most gifted 
person. He also paid a visit to Cambridge, which made him 
acquainted with several of the chief lights of that University 
including Thirlwall, and he found time for a brief journey in 
Treland. 

After taking his degree, he paused to review his whole intellec- 
tual position, and at the beginning of 1838 was probably nearer to 
Newman’s way of thinking than ever before or after. His wish at 
this time was to settle in Oxford as a Fellow of Balliol, but seeing 
that, in the existing state of parties in the Common Room of that 
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College, this was impossible, he fell back upon University, which 
he gradually made as like Balliol as the majority of the colleagues 
with whom he had to work would allow him to do. In ten years, 
however, thanks to him, the University Scholarship ranked next 
the Balliol as an object of youthful ambition. 

In August, 1839, he made a tour on the Continent. His tours 
were, from the beginning to the end of his life, of supreme import- 
ance in storing and widening his mind; and this time he had with 
him in Belgium two companions who were quite worthy of him. 
One was Church of Oriel, who for forty years, whether at Oxford, 
in the retirement of a country parsonage, or as Dean of St. Paul’s, 
was one of the most really distinguished members of the Church of 
England. The other was Faber, who carried over to the Roman 
Communion, and to a form of life in which he could make scant 
use of them, those rare powers which made Wordsworth, a man 
not given to disparaging himself, say to a friend, who repeated the 
statement to me, “I have never known anyone who had so good an 
eye for nature as I have myself with the exception of a young man 
who was here last year—Frederick Faber, and he had « better!” 
Some record of Faber’s experiences on this tour are preserved in 
his early poems, as, for instance, in the beautiful sonnet upon Aged! 
Cities. 

Stanley, after parting with his two friends, went on to join 
another, who was reserved for great destinies, which might, if 
rumour speaks true, have also been those of the first whom he left 
behind. This third friend was A. C. Tait, who was then at Bonn, 
studying the organization of the University there, and at Bonn 
Stanley caine to know, amongst others, Arndt, patriot and poet 
as well as professor, and Nitzsch, long afterwards famous in the 
pulpit of Berlin, as continuing the traditions of Schleiermacher. 
Another result of this Bonn visit was a pamphlet by Tait on the 
best method of revivifying the professorial system at Oxford, in 
which his younger companion was not without a share. 

In process of time Stanley took Orders after passing through a 
period of great uneasiness on the score of the declarations he had to 
make—declarations, impolitic and mischievous enough even in their 
present form, but which his efforts in later years, especially between 
the beginning of 1862 and the end of 1865, did much to mitigate. 
A little later he started for another journey, in which he passed 
through Switzerland to Northern Italy. An account of his visit to 
Bunsen at Berne (pages 259 to 261) is amongst the most interesting 
things in the two volumes. 

From Ancona, Stanley and his companion crossed to Corfu and 
began a most repaying journey in Greece, of which I trust a much 
fuller account may one day be given to the public. From Malta, 
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where he was detained five days in quarantine, he made his way 
vid Naples to Rome, whence he travelled northward with Mr. 
Pearson, the intimate friend of his whole life, and Mr. Rogers, later 
Lord Blachford, arriving in England in 1841, after an absence of 
ten months, almost every hour of which had brought him new 
knowledge. On the 27th February Tract 90 had appeared, and 
a raging controversy was going on at Oxford when he returned 
thither, in which his friends Tait and Ward were leading com- 
batants on opposite sides. From time to time he escaped from the 
strife to London, where he breakfasted with Rogers the poet, and 
again met Wordsworth, along with Sir Henry Taylor and Spedding. 
He also took seriously to reading Dante, which he had begun in 
Rome. The point which he had reached in mental growth is well 
shown in some letters to Pearson, written in the Long Vacation of 
1841, which should be read in their entirety, but from which I will 
only quote one sentence—‘“ Faith founded the Church; Hope has 
sustained it, I cannot help thinking that it is reserved for Love 
to reform it.” That is much the same idea, passed through the 
alembic of a highly instructed mind in the nineteenth century, as is. 
to be found amongst the group of early Franciscans amongst whom 
arose the premature but extraordinarily interesting movement 
which is known as that of the Eternal Gospel. 

The appointment of Arnold to be Professor of Modern History 
and the delivery of his inaugural lecture in December, 1841, were 
to Stanley an agreeable interlude amidst the contentions which 
then divided Oxford, and the favourable impression created by his 
friend, on that occasion, continued to the close of the course. That 
was rapidly followed by his death on the 12th June, 1842, and 
many pages of this book are naturally devoted to all Stanley did 
and said on that occasion, as well as to the life and correspondence 
of the great Head Master of Rugby which was brought out by his 
devoted pupil on the last day of May, 1844. During the period of 
nearly two years which elapsed between the death of Arnold and 
the publication of his life, Stanley was so occupied with it that 
there is little to be told, but he paid a visit to Versailles with his 
friend Vaughan and wrote to Pearson as follows :— 

“TI pronounce it to be the glory of Cisalpine Europe, the most 
interesting spot north of Italy, in the mere awfulness of historical 
interest rivalling, if not equalling, the sublime view from the steps 
of St. John Lateran.” 

The book was as great a success as it deserved to be, and pro- 
duced a very remarkable effect upon the generation which went 
up to the University immediately after Newman’s secession. 
Stanley took an even more decided part in defending him and his 
friends during the period of persecution to which they were sub- 
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jected immediately before that event than he had done when, for- 
getful of the saying, 


Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam, 


they had themselves attacked Dr. Hampden, and when Ward 
was the victim, on the famous 13th February, 1845, he had the 
recollections of an old friendship as well as his love of comprehen- 
sion to support him. 

The year before Ward’s condemnation he made a journey of six 
weeks with his friend Jowett in Germany, meeting many interest- 
ing people such as Lachmann, Ewald, Humboldt, Ranke, and 
Neander. 

Returning to Oxford from such society must have been a little 
like going back to the Middle Ages; but Stanley’s work lay there, 
and how admirably he did it is recounted at length by his 
biographer. 

The third Hampden agitation, in the end of 1847, called him 
once again into action as a defender of a persecuted, although most 
uninteresting, man. Some time before that he had become Select 
Preacher, and delivered the four sermons afterwards published in 
his volume on the Apostolical Age. I heard only the last of them, 
that on St. John, preached in St. Mary’s on January 31st, 1847, and 
it certainly appeared to me then incomparably the best sermon to 
which I had ever listened. At the same time, I should hardly 
agree with the view put forth by Mr. Prothero in commenting upon 
this portion of Stanley’s life. He evidently thinks that the move- 
ment of 1833 was an interruption to the course of progress on 
which Oxford was entering before that date. I consider that, 
given the traditions of English religious life, it was quite inevitable, 
and that, although the immediate aims of its promoters were mis- 
taken in almost every particular, they have yet produced indirect 
results of the greatest moment, or, to put it in the words used by 
the late Master of Balliol to Lord Arthur Russell, a Liberal of the 
Liberals, who had never been in the slightest degree atfected by 
the English High Church Movement, but had grown up almost 
entirely under German influences, “We must admit that if the 
High Church Movement had not taken place the English life of 
to-day would have lost a great deal of beauty and richness.” Stanley 
came as a power upon the scene just at the right moment. There 
was a dramatic propriety in his appearing as Select Preacher about 
the time that Newman’s Essay on Development appeared, a book 
of whose last page he said that it seemed to him “ one of the most 
affecting passages ever written by an uninspired pen.” 

Up to this time he had given no very special attention to 
politics ; but a passage on page 346 about Peel’s speech on his last 
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night of power may be quoted as showing the general drift of 
his opinions. Writing of it, he said: “No return of Cicero from 
exile, no triumphal procession up to the temple of Capitoline 
Jove, no Appius Claudius in the Roman Senate, no Chatham 
dying in the House of Lords, could have been a truly grander 
sight than that great Minister retiring from Office, giving to the 
whole world Free Trade with one hand, and universal peace with 
the other, and casting under foot the miserable factions which had 
dethroned him. 
‘ E’en at the base of Pompey’s statue 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cvesar fell.’ 

So I write, the metaphor being suggested by an eye-witness, who 
told me it was Mark Anthony’s speech over Cexsar’s body, but 
spoken by Czesar himself.” 

The outbreak of the Revolution of 1848 much quickened his 
interest in secular affairs. He took an early opportunity of visit- 
ing Paris and was there when the formidable movement of April 
16th occurred. A good many extracts are given from his letters 
to friends in England from the French capital, but fewer than I 
should like to see, for the events of those days, to say nothing of 
their world-wide consequences, had important special effects both 
on Stanley himself and on Oxford generally, doing much to divert 
the attention of both from a too exclusive pre-occupation with 
theological questions. Stanley returned to Paris in October, 1848, 
and saw the reflux of the great tidal wave which had overwhelmed 
the Government of Louis Philippe. He was exceedingly impressed 
by it, almost too much indeed, for I remember a striking sermon 
which he preached before the University in the February of 1849, 
in which he contrasted the deep calm which then prevailed with 
the agitations of the year before, not foreseeing the tremendous 
storm then about to break over Central Europe, which was only 
stilled by the intervention of Russia. 

Various important changes took place about this time in his 
private life. His father died in August, 1849, his younger brother 
in the December of that year, and his elder brother in the begin- 
ning of 1850. He succeeded also to a small landed property which 
made it impossible for him to retain his fellowship, and so lost 
his home at University College. He was offered, and refused, the 
Deanery of Carlisle, but accepted a Canonry at Canterbury and be- 
came secretary to the University Commission which was appointed 
in 1850 to enquire into the detestable old system which had long 
prevented Oxford taking her proper place among the Universities 
of Christendom. He left University College for Canterbury with 
many and poignant regrets, but the great cathedral city soon en- 
gaged his affections. 
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The publication of the report of the University Commission in 
1852 set him free to carry into effect a project, which he had long 
had in his mind, of making a journey in the East. He started for 
the South of Europe in the August of that year, returned for a 
brief period to England, during which he attended the funeral of 
the Duke of Wellington, and got fairly away in December. In 
due time he landed in Egypt and began the journey which resulted 
in Sinai and Palestine. After leaving Syria, on his return 
journey, he made his way north by Smyrna and Ephesus to Con- 
stantinople, whence he visited Nicvea, getting back to England in 
June, 1853, and, having now forgotten all his regrets for Oxford, 
threw himself heartily into his work at Canterbury, one side of 
which was soon reflected to the world in his Memorials, published 
in December, 1854. His lecture in that volume on the murder of 
Becket most especially interested him. He had pictured to him- 
self so vividly the details of that event that, when he took me 
over the scene of it, he left on my mind the impression that if he 
had not taken part in the murder he had at least known a great 
deal too much about it. In the summer of 1855 he published his 
Epistles to the Corinthians, a companion work to his friend 
Jowett’s Commentary on the Thessalonians, Galatians, an! 
Romans. While engaged, to some extent, with these books he 
was still more busy with Sinai and Palestine, which appeared in 
the spring of 1856, and which is, on the whole, the best of his works. 
[ read it when it first appeared, and wrote what he told me was the 
first favourable review he had seen of it. I re-read a great part of 
it after an interval of more than thirty years on my way home 
from India, on the Red Sea and at Jerusalem in the winter of 1886, 
and I re-read the whole of it in the winter of 1887 at the foot of 
Mount Carmel. Much attention to these subjects had altered 
many of my views about them in the space of a generation as 
it had, I imagine, the views of most laymen. Nevertheless, 
although I should disagree with a very large number of the state- 
ments which the book contains, and should consider it rather as a 
poem and a geographical work than as a contribution to history, 
there is hardly a paragraph or a sentence in it that does not seem 
to me well-deserving to be read. 

An amusing interchange of letters, which will be found near 
the end of the first volume, took place between Stanley and his 
famous contemporary, the author of the Christian Year, with 
regard to this book. Stanley had the deepest possible affection, as 
he well might, for what is, after all, the most characteristic pro- 
duct of the Anglican Church, and wrote to Mr. Keble, sending him 
&® copy of Sinai and Palestine. That excellent man, however, 
although one of the sweetest of sacred poets, was an exceedingly 
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narrow theologian, ignorant as a babe of all that had been done by 
the Protestant Churches of the Continent to throw light upon the 
history either of the Old or of the New Testament, and alike upon 
this as upon all other occasions, he received the advances of Stanley 
with the greatest possible coolness. The revenge of the late Dean 
cf Westminster and of his tolerant and comprehensive spirit 
working on his successor has been highly characteristic. Let 
anyone who stands with his back to the Western door of the Great 
Abbey turn to the right, and he will find himself in a small 
chapel, the Baptistery, in which Mr. Keble’s monument is not 
only watched by Maurice and Kingsley, who to him were little 
better than Abaddon and Apollyon, but in which he has right 
opposite to him the bust of his godson, Matthew Arnold, who 
had certainly wandered very much further from what he would 
have considered the paths of orthodoxy than either of these two 
redoubtable heresiarchs. 

In the end of 1856 Stanley was appointed Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History at Oxford, and delivered his three inaugural 
lectures in the February of 1857. About a year afterwards he left 
Canterbury, as sorry to go away from it as he had been to go 
thither some years before. Before, however, settling into his new 
house as Canon of Christchurch he made an agreeable tour in 
Sweden and a highly important one in Russia, which formed the 
groundwork of, and the incitement to, his Lectures on the Eastern 
Church. Of this tour there is too brief an account in these 
volumes, for it was not only full of instruction to him, but had a 
great deal of influence on his whole way of thinking of Christen- 
dom in his later life. He had the experience which must, I think, 
fall to the lot of everyone who, occupied with the political and 
religious problems which are presented by Europe, but having 
looked at them hitherto only from the West, stands for the first 
time in the Kremlin and scans the future with the eyes of the 
East. 

Some time passed before he succeeded in _ re-acclimatizing 
himself on the banks of the Isis, but by 1860 all his old love 
for Oxford had returned. Such lectures had never before been 
given by a Professor of Ecclesiastical History in that University, 
and gradually he began to produce a very great effect upon his 
students. One serious drawback he noticed—that the flower of the 
intelligence of the place had ceased to take Orders. This is a 
mischief which has gone on increasing, and will go from bad to 
worse until subscription is much more relaxed and the bond 
becomes a promise to abide by certain rules, not to hold certain 
opinions, more especially when they relate to subjects about which 
the best opinion is merely a conjecture. 
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The happy tenor of his Oxford life was varied by his being 
involved in various controversies—as, for instance, that concerning 
the appointment to the Boden Sanskrit Professorship, in which his 
friend Max Miller was defeated by a rally of all the least sensible 
people in the Oxford Convocation, not because they had any views 
on the comparative merits as an Orientalist, either of him or his 
very respectable opponent, but because Max Miller was closely 
connected with the Liberal Party in the University, and the 
majority in Convocation abhorred nothing so much as what one 
of them beautifully described as “that d d intellect.” He also 
warmly defended the cause of toleration when the person assailed 
was a well-intentioned but injudicious member of the High Church 
Party—then Rector of St. George’s in the East—who had excited 
the alarm of some of his parishioners by changes in the Ritual, 
an alarm which soon developed into outrage and riot under the 
guidance of raging partisans. In this dispute Stanley only inter- 
vened from the instincts of a peace-maker, but with the quarrel 
about Essays and Reviews he was connected much more nearly, 
for Dr. Temple, the present Bishop of London, was his friend, and 
Jowett was almost his most intimate friend. Mr. Prothero has 
found it necessary to tell, at some length, the whole story of the 
battle royal which took place over a work which now looks the very 
incarnation of harmlessness; but it is not necessary to follow him; 
the two names I have just cited are sufficient. Dr. Temple has for 
many years held one of the most influential Sees in the English 
Kpiscopate, and the disappearance from this earthly scene of the 
late Master of Balliol has called forth so deep and general a feel- 
ing throughout society, that we may safely say that the fight in 
which they were protagonists has resulted in victory for them all 
along the line. 

Visits to Spain, Denmark, Hungary, and Mount Athos were 
useful relaxations amidst heavy labours, professorial and contro- 
versial, all of them adding much to Stanley’s intellectual equip- 
ment; but no considerable change in his life took place until, soon 
after the death of Prince Consort, it was arranged that he should 
accompany the Prince of Wales to the East. The story of his second 
journey in the lands to which he had already devoted so much 
time and thought is pleasantly told in two chapters of the second 
volume—the 18th and 19th. Hebron, the Samaritan Passover on 
Mount Gerizim, the Hills of Napthali, and the Cedars of Lebanon 
were the most important new things which he saw. While he was 
absent from England his mother died, and soon after he returned, 
on June 13th, 1862, General Bruce, with whom he had been 
brought into daily and intimate contact all through the journey, 
followed her to the grave. These two events broke him down very 
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much and, writing from Fox How, where he was staying with Mrs. 
Arnold, he says: 

“ You will not wonder that I find life very dull, a burthen which 
[ can bear cheerfully but which I would gladly lay down.” 

He left Oxford to go to the East in the midst of a tempest about 
Essays und Reviews, and he had hardly got back there when this 
tempest was intensified by the publication of Bishop Colenso’s first 
volume. 

His steady defence of the Bishop of Natal was infinitely credit- 
able to him, for it would have been difficult to have found in the 
year 1862 two distinguished Anglican ecclesiastics whose intellects, 
tastes, and temperaments had less in common. Bishop Colenso 
was one of the most arithmetical, Dean Stanley one of the least 
withmetical, of the reasoning creatures of God. The one seemed 
born to lead a regiment of grenadiers; the other, though dragged 
into strife by attacks upon himself and his friends, was essentially 
a man of peace: the one had a hard positive intelligence; the 
other the eye and the heart of a poet. They shared, in fact, no 
leading characteristics save the love of what appeared to each of 
them to be the truth, and the fact that on the tombs of both of 
them might with great propriety have been inscribed the words 
which were once used with reference to the great Italian, Gioberti, 
“Bienheureux ceux qui ont faim et soif de la justice, car ils seront 
rassasiés.” 

In some very interesting letters addressed to the Bishop which 
are reproduced in these volumes, Stanley brought out very clearly 
the totally different way in which they approached the study of 
the Old Testament. The Bishop, revolted by the absurdities of 
the old-fashioned methods of interpretation in which he had been 
brought up, had too much the air of one who was attacking the 
documents themselves which had been so foolishly interpreted 
while Stanley, who had never paid much attention to the follies of 
popular expositors, only concerned himself with bringing out what- 
ever of best and most beautiful he found or thought he found in 
those venerable records. Yet when the cyclone burst, when the 
Metropolitan of Cape Town, who had exactly as much power to 
depose, censure, or to excommunicate Bishop Colenso as Bishop 
Colenso had to depose, censure, or to excommunicate him, affected 
to do so, Stanley throughout upheld the sound legal doctrine 
which was triumphantly vindicated by the Privy Council, the only 
tribunal which had a right to speak decisively on such a matter. 

Not less creditable was his steady defence of the position of the 
Ritualists. With them he had even less sympathy, if possible, 
than he had with the Bishop of Natal, yet he steadily stood by 
them because, although their lights and vestments and postures 
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said nothing important to him, and although he did not believe 
in some of the doctrines of which these things were the external 
signs, yet he considered that the great glory of the Anglican 
Communion was its width, or, in other words, that the wise com- 
promise enforced by Elizabeth had enabled the Lion of Rome and 
the Bear of Geneva to lie down side by side, provided always they 
kept the peace towards each other. 

His own views at this period are well set forth in three sermons 
‘On the Bible, its form and substance, which he published, and 
which unconsciously replied, from his point of view, to the questions 
raised by the Bishop of Natal, as did also the first volume of his 
Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. That work was not 
completed for many years, but I may say a word here about it. 

It is unquestionably a delightful book, a book which everyone 
ought to read and from which no one is likely to rise without a 
great many new and fruitful ideas. The author, however, is always 
thinking too much of the edification of his hearers, too little of 
merely representing the facts as they seem to him to have occurred. 
It is the Bible History seen under a painted window and not by 
mere white light. Renan’s Histoire du Peuple d’Israél may be 
erroneous in many particulars. The next century, or some still 
more distant century, may produce a much better book; but at 
least its author has approached his subject more as a narrator, 
much less as a teacher. It is in no way a “ Tendenzschrift”; the 
other is. As if Stanley had not troubles enough already, he had 
soon to occupy himself with a direct attack which was made 
about this time upon one who, as I have already remarked, was 
almost his most intimate friend. Dr. Pusey, of whom Pio Nono 
said so well to Stanley in words originally used by Abraham A 
Santa Clara, that he was like a church bell, <I] sonne, il sonne, il 
sonne, mais il n’entre pas dans |’Eglise, had the folly in 1862 to 
league himself with two men, who had done their best in former 
days to crush him, with a view to prosecute Jowett for heresy in the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court at Oxford. This outrageous proceeding 
annoyed Stanley grievously until he convinced himself that the 
prosecutors would not be able to effect much. It scandalized all 
reasonable men. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, probably about the 
most cautious of Liberal statesmen, sent a message to a young 
Liberal Member on his own side, asking him to bring in a Bill 
to quash the jurisdiction pendente lite. The person to whom he 
applied sent back to say, that he would like to consult Stanley 
before taking so strong a measure. Stanley thought that it would 
be dangerous to do so, believing that the Anti-Liberal Party would 
be strong enough to be able to substitute a more powerful Court 
of Heresy for a very weak one. This was communicated to Sir 
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George Cornewall Lewis, who replied, “I should like to see the 
House of Commons institute a new Court of Heresy.” Before, 
however, anything definite was done, the ridiculous instrument of 
oppression which had been set in motion against Jowett broke 
down, so to speak, by its own weight, and turned out to be as 
obsolete in law as it had all along been in reason. 

In the year 1863, a good deal through Stanley’s influence, the 
question of subscription was agitated in the House of Commons, 
and the foundation was laid for the settlement of 1865, which, 
imperfect as it was, has lasted to our own time. 

Ever since the death of the Prince Consort, Stanley had been 
becoming more and more connected with the Court. On December 
23rd, 1863, he married Lady Augusta Bruce; and in January, 1864, 
he was installed as Dean of Westminster. This was the last of his 
great migrations. From the beginning of 1864 to his death, seven- 
teen years afterwards, the Deanery at Westminster was his home, 
and, ably seconded by his wife, he did all that in him lay to make 
it a centre of good influences for rich and poor. Here, too, he 
suffered not a little from the “contradiction of sinners,’ but the 
Dean of Westminster has an exceptionally strong position, and silly 
or malignant people attacked him in vain. One of his first acts was 
to organize a series of sermons in the Abbey by the heads of the 
different ecclesiastical parties. Many responded to his call, but Dr. 
Pusey and Dr. Liddon both refused to do so at first, though the 
good feeling of the latter led him subsequently to accept the Dean’s 
invitation. Stanley defended Essays and Reviews as well as Bishop 
Colenso in Convocation. He supported the Ritualists in the same 
assembly. He rejoiced in the acquittal of the High Church Mr. 
Bennett, who had been assailed by Low Church fanatics, almost as 
heartily as he did at the termination of the long and disgraceful 
attempt to prevent Jowett receiving his legitimate salary as Pro- 
fessor of Greek, and much more than he did at his own election 
to be Select Preacher in the teeth of a stupid, but numerous, 
opposition. He opened the Nave to the lectures of eminent laymen, 
such as Professor Max Miller, and to eminent clergymen of other 
Protestant churches, such as Principal Tulloch of St. Andrews, 
He had Sebastian Bach’s Passion Music performed as a portion of 
the Good Friday service. He encouraged the interment in the 
Abbey of many of the most distinguished Englishmen who died 
during his tenure of office. He restored the Chapter House, the 
cradle of the English Parliament. He acted as guide to many of 
the most noted Englishmen and foreigners who visited the historic 
institution over which he presided, and exerted himself to make 
it what it ought to be—the great rallying point for the affections 
of English-speaking men. Through all the early years of his life 
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at Westminster he was unceasingly occupied with literary work. 
He laboured steadily at his Lectwres on Jewish History, the second 
part appearing in 1865. He published his valuable Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey, with sermons and articles innumerable. 

In the controversy which was at its height in 1872-3 about the 
Athanasian Creed, he was perhaps less happily inspired than in 
most of his other combats. What he ought to have wished is pre- 
cisely what has happened, namely, that this extraordinary and 
very interesting composition should be more and more regarded 
merely as a hymn, throwing a curious light into the period of 
“Europe’s Middle Night,” from which it emanated, but having as 
much to do with the actual beliefs of most at least of the laity, 
who join in chanting it, as it has with St. Athanasius. Its anathe- 
mas have in fact become, to the great majority of intelligent 
Churchgoers, exactly like those of Psalm exxxvii. which are thought 
of as extremely natural in the mouths of those who sang it of old, 
by the Waters of Babylon, but as having no connection whatsoever 
with the circumstances of our own day. 

The Dean’s holidays were, as ever, spent much upon the Con- 
tinent; but his marriage brought him into close relation with 
Scotland, and he passed a good deal of time there. To St. 
Andrews, of which he eventually became Lord Rector, he was 
especially attached and called it, in speaking to me, his “Second 
University.” This closer connection with Scotland led to the 
composition of his Lectwres on the History of the Scottish Chwrch, 
and to an acquaintance, ripening in some cases into friendship, 
with many of the leading men in the Northern Establishment. 
The history of Scotland, lay and ecclesiastical, had always a 
great fascination for him. I remember his asking me, a good 
deal earlier in his life than the portion of which I am now writ- 
ing, to introduce him to Mr. Robert Chambers as the man who 
knew most about Old Greyfriars at Edinburgh and its surround- 
ings. His love for the principle of Establishment made him very 
kindly disposed towards the Establishment north of the Tweed, 
and impatient of the affectation which makes some of the Scotch 
Episcopal clergy speak and write as if their own much-to-be- 
respected and indeed admirable body was the only Church in 
Scotland. “I am,” he has sometimes said, only half in jest, “an 
Erastian of the Erastians.” This love for the closest possible 
connection between Church and State, which he had learnt from 
Dr. Arnold, affected materially the course he took in the discussion 
which resulted in the fall of the Irish Church. He desired to 
endow at once the Catholics, the Presbyterians, and the Protestant 
Episcopalians, and no doubt that would have been far the best 
arrangement (at least as a temporary measure) if it could have 
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been carried into effect at the beginning of this century ; but long 
before 1869 it had become wildly, hopelessly impossible, and the 
statesmen who had to settle the question did the best they could. 
At least they wiped away one of the real grievances of Ireland, and 
the first maxim of the true Liberal Party, which was treacherously 
murdered by Mr. Gladstone in 1886, had always been: “Do not 
leave Ireland the ghost of a real grievance.” 

Among the more noticeable of the tours which he made during 
his first ten years at Westminster was one which took him to 
Vallombrosa, where he arrived, as he loved to tell, just at the 
moment that the monks were leaving it in procession, after its 
appropriation by the Italian Government. Another took him to 
various French country-houses; a third to Ireland. These and 
many others were not only useful to him as freshening him for his 
work, but supplied the most constant and congenial food to his 
intelligence. During these years he also largely increased his 
acquaintance with remarkable people, and numerous new names 
appear in the pages of his biography. In 1874 he went again to 
Russia, this time on business—to celebrate the English portion of 
the marriage ceremony for the Duke of Edinburgh and his bride. 
Of this episode there is a very full account in the twenty-sixth 
chapter. The impressions which he gained on his former visit to 
Russia were deepened by this one, and in a certain sense it may be 
said to have been the summit-level of his life, not only from the 
exceptional character of its incidents and the splendour of its 
surroundings, but because his aspirations after a friendly under- 
standing between widely disunited Churches then came nearer to 
fruition than they had ever done before. If, however, the summit 
was gilded, it was nevertheless the summit, and his good fortune 
rapidly declined from that time forward. His visit to St. Petersburg 
was immediately followed by the long illness of a wife whom he 
adored, and she was taken from him in 1876. 

The work of the Committee for the Revision of the New Testa- 
ment, in which he felt the deepest interest,and to which he 
devoted the Jerusalem Chamber, was finished on his birthday, 
December 13th, 1878. He still carried on all his duties and spent his 
life in eager, not to say feverish, activity—lecturing, preaching, and 
writing a great variety of articles and some books. He continued 
his habit of travelling, and made one considerable journey in 
America, which is recounted by his biographer at some length. 
I asked him after his return what had struck him most on the 
other side of the Atlantic? “Well,” he replied, “I think chiefly 
my own ignorance, and after that the extraordinary differ- 
ences between the States; they are so much more like separate 
kingdoms than I had imagined.” “Did you go to Niagara?” I 
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enquired. “Yes,” he replied. “You did not then take the view,” 
I rejoined, “ of our friend ; I asked him when he first went to 
America if he would visit it? ‘No,’ he said, ‘I would if it ran up- 
wards!’” “ Well,do you know,” answered Stanley, “it really very 
nearly does, the rebound is so tremendous.” How much impressed 
he was by that rebound, and how admirably he was able to use it 
will be seen by a passage from a speech delivered at the Century 
Club in New York, quoted in Vol. II., page 526. The publication 
of his Christian Institutions in the spring of 1881 was the last 
important event of his life, and a wise ecclesiastic in our day 
could hardly have desired to leave a better legacy behind him. 
Nothing then seemed to presage the coming of the end. Work 
went on as it always had done. His interest in public events re- 
mained unabated, and his marvellous memory was not in the 
slightest degree impaired. Towards the end of June he wrote to a 
friend who was then going abroad, recalling the answers to ques- 
tions bearing on the errand on which he was going, and which his 
correspondent had sent up to him in a Scholarship Examination 
at Oxford more than thirty-four years before. He might well add 
as he did, “ How many waters have flowed under the bridge since 
then.” 

Before the close of the next month the sword had worn out its 
scabbard, and we had gathered from far and near to see him laid in 
the Great Abbey, to which he had become so deeply attached and 
about which he was always so anxious, for he told me that he was 
haunted by the fear that it would be burned down while he was in 
charge of it. 

Of the four portraits of the Dean in mature life with which the 
book is illustrated, one, the first, though like enough in a sense, 
is a misleading likeness and might just as well be omitted. So 
perhaps might the last. The other two are much better, and that 
opposite page 40 in Volume II. reflects, with remarkable fidelity, 
the combination of intense love of study and keenness of insight 
with sweetness and simplicity which constituted the charm of his 
unique personality. 

Several of Stanley’s hymns are given in these volumes. They 
were not the most valuable part of his work, not equal to 
Milman’s and far inferior to the best which were composed by 
his early friend Faber, such, for instance, as the “Shadow of the 
Rock.” 

Notes here and there are wanted, especially about foreign person- 
ages, and a slip about one of these should be corrected. The 
Bishop of Perpignan was Gerbet not Gerbert, and so exceedingly 
interesting a man should not be mentioned without something 
being said to counteract the unfavourable impression given by the 
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passage in which his name is cited. Sainte Beuve’s paper in the 
Cuuseries du Lundi would supply materials for a note. 

Few biographers escape the charge of being too eulogistic, and 
Mr. Prothero has not done so. 

Of course, if he had allowed Stanley to speak more for himself 
through extracts from letters, only connected by a thread of narra- 
tive, it might have been otherwise ; but while adopting a method 
which exposed him to the imputation of undue partiality, he 
has evidently done his best to put in the shades and to chronicle 
the imperfections. Of these it is quite unnecessary to say any- 
thing in a brief notice like this, for they had no bearing upon the 
work which was given to Stanley to do for the English Church and 
people. In one place his biographer has been positively unjust to 
him, and will, I think, have two uncommonly bad quarters of an 
hour with Stanley and with Virgil in the Elysian Fields. I refer 
to page 235 in Volume L., and I add Virgil because there is not 
the shadow of a reason for supposing that “Mentem mortalia 
tungunt” means what Mr. Prothero and the Dean of Westminster, 
for they must both be held responsible for this unlucky passage, 
suppose it to mean. 

Mr. Prothero may justly plead, and, as a matter of fact, does 
plead, that his acquaintance with Stanley was but slight; still the 
gaps in the record are many and strange. There is no mention, 
for example, of his connection with the Metaphysical Society, 
which, more than any single influence of our time, worked in 
his direction by bringing the sommités of almost every form of 
English thought into friendly relations with each other. There 
Huxley and Ward, Cardinal Manning and Frederic Harrison, the 
Duke of Argyll and Mr. Gladstone, W. R. Greg and the Bishop of 
Gloucester, Dr. James Martineau and Father Dalgairns, with I 
know not how many more equally diverse personages, met on a 
footing of such perfect amity that as Huxley, quoted in Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward’s admirable Life of his father, remarks, “The 
Society positively died of love.” There is, again, no mention of 
his connection with “The Club,” the Literary Society, nor with 
Grillion’s, an institution founded expressly for the eminently 
Stanleian purpose of enabling the heads of the two great parties 
to meet each other on neutral ground. 

Nothing is more foolish than to criticize a book, whether a 
biography or anything else, for not being what it never pretended 
to be, and this book does not claim, as we have seen, the kind of 
merits which we should have looked for in a life of Stanley 
by anyone who had lived much by his side. I may, however, point 
to some defects and omissions which might perhaps be more or 
less amended or supplied in later editions. First, then, I think the 
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history of Stanley's controversies might be a good deal abridged ; 
secondly, I am sure that by questioning surviving friends, a good 
many fragments of his conversation might be recovered, and an 
excellent chapter of table-talk might be compiled. The Dean of 
Salisbury, who knew him so well, could surely contribute more 
than the very interesting pages which he has furnished. I presume 
that both Deans were speaking as theologians, and not as literary 
critics, when (see Vol. II., page 498) they expressed an unfavour- 
able opinion of a most beautiful passage in Loss and Gain. 

The characteristic of Stanley’s conversation was that it dealt 
chiefly in facts,about places and persons,ever to be remembered 
by those who listened. I fully acknowledge that there are a good 
many such scattered through the 1,100 pages of this work, but far 
fewer than I expected to find. 

Thirdly, might not a separate volume, or rather two volumes, 
be compiled, not of entire letters, but of extracts from letters / 
Stanley has himself given in the extracts from his Egyptian 
letters published in his Sinai and Palestine an admirable example 
of the mode of treatment I would suggest. Some of these pages 
are amongst the very best he ever wrote. I may mention as 
a sample those which describe the statue of Rameses the Great, 
and he has also sanctioned by anticipation this kind of book by 
publishing in a separate form Dr. Arnold’s Travelling Journals. 

The story of the earlier period of his life might perhaps with 
advantage be shortened, and more room be thus given for the 
records of his relations with people about whom readers during the 
next two generations will care to hear. Even in the earlier period 
more might be said of several of his friends. Of Faber, for in- 
stance, a man not unlike him in some respects though totally 
unlike him in others, all too little is recorded, and Clough is barely 
mentioned. Yet of Clough he said to me in 1857, “I have never 
been so struck with anyone as a man as I was struck with Clough 
as a boy.” I note what seem to me to be defects, not at all because 
I undervalue an excellent piece of work, but because I think it 
is sure to pass through several editions, and some imperfections 
might be quite easily removed without at all injuring the plan of 
the book. Dean Bradley, however, will not have done all he should 
for his friend and predecessor until he has supplemented what we 
have now got by the two volumes of extracts from letters about 

- which I have already spoken, and by giving to the world a carefully 
selected set of passages from Stanley’s writings, published and un- 
published, to which should be prefixed a very brief introduction, 
just putting the facts of his life together. 

None of his books will survive as a whole, but, by some such 
method as I propose, his direct influence will be extended far into 
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the coming century, before the end of which we may expect to see 
his spirit, or in other words, the expressed essence of the Gospels, 
dominant in the Anglican Communion and far beyond its limits, 
In the twenty-first century it is surely not presumptuous to hope not 
only that the very remarkable saying of Thiers, quoted in a letter 
given in Volume IL, p. 363, may be translated into fact: “I am 
of the religion of Henri IV. To become a Catholic and remain a 
Protestant, that is the real thing for mankind,” but that the 
venerable feud of the “ Filioque” may be healed and the Unity of 
Christendom, at long last, be definitely established, not on the basis 
of guesses into the Infinite, but on co-operation in “all things 
lovely and of good report.” 


Mountstuart E. Grant Durr. 


AN ENGLISH MASTER. 


WE have recently celebrated, with due pomp and circumstance, the 
jubilee of the most popular English opera that was ever written. 
Under the benevolent segis of Sir Augustus Harris, backed by a bevy 
of noble patrons, the Bohemian Girl has asserted her unimpaired 
vitality on the same boards on which, sprung from the brains of 
Bunn and Balfe, she first saw the light in November, 1843. Would 
that it were given us to fly forward another fifty years down time’s 
gulf and see how it fares with the fame of Balfe, his contemporaries, 
and his successors, native and foreign. How interesting it would 
be to learn how the young lions of the peninsula had stood the test 
of time; whether Mascagni had ousted Wagner from pride of place, 
or Leoncavallo Mascagni ; whether tetralogies had given place to 
quarter-act operas, or both alike had been crushed beneath the | 
Juggernauth car of the music-hall. From our own English point 
of view the outlook is particularly interesting. inasmuch as there is 
really good ground for the comforting belief that the long looked- 
for renascence in English music has already dawned, and that we 
are at last about to enter on the splendid heritage of the Eliza- 
bethan era. The fact that foreigners have shown little inclina- 
tion to acknowledge our claims to be considered as formidable 
competitors in the race for creative supremacy need not seriously 
distress us. Their attitude is partly the result of the indifference 
born of long unchallenged superiority; partly due to ignorance ; 
partly also to the prejudice and venality of foreign musical critics. 
And here we may remark that whatever may be our shortcomings, we 
certainly have no cause to reproach ourselves for a lack of apprecia- 
tiveness where foreigners are concerned. There is probably no 
country in the world where a composer is more sure of obtaining a 
generous and impartial hearing. It would, indeed, be hardly ex- 
cessive to say that some of the leading contemporary composers of 
the Continent are as much appreciated amongst us as by their own 
countrymen, if not more. Dvorak is a household word in England, 
while in Germany his compositions have but little vogue. Brahms, 
in spite of his notorious disinclination to conciliate the English 
public, is quite as great a prophet in England as in Germany. In 
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short, we have little hesitation in asserting that the attitude of the 
cultivated audience in this country is as good a criterion of the 
merits of a composer, be he native or foreign, as can be found in 
the civilized world. 

Hence it may be not unfairly contended that if a solid consensus 
of opinion exists among the cultivated classes—experts, critics, ama- 
teurs(in the true sense),and performers—as to the merits of any given 
composer, there is, at least, strong presumptive evidence in favour 
of his chances of achieving permanent fame. If we venture to 
assert that these conditions are fully realized in the case of Dr. 
Hubert Parry, no disparagement of, or invidious comparison with, 
other eminent native composers is intended. In point of sheer 
popularity Sir Arthur Sullivan outstrips all his competitors. But, 
with very few exceptions, his highest achievements are confined to 
a branch of composition which, from the nature of the text to 
which they are wedded, if for no other reason, can never be des- 
tined to immortality. After the castigation administered to Mr. 
Lecky by Mr. Charles Waddie, the redoubtable secretary of the 
Scottish Home Rule Association, it would be perilous to claim 
either Dr. Mackenzie or Dr. Stanford as English composers, apart 
from the fact that much of their most characteristic work is 
unmistakably redolent of native soil. But in choosing Dr. Hubert 
Parry as a representative English master, we are, at least, secure from 
cavil on the score of his nationality. He is English, born and bred, 
and it will be generally admitted that all his ripest work, while bearing 
traces of the faithful study of classical models, is best described by 
those epithets which suggest themselves in connection with the 
finest and most characteristic traits of the English temperament. 

It has been remarked in connection with the leading composers 
of the nineteenth century, as opposed to their predecessors, that 
with hardly an exception they have been men who superadded to 
their special musical equipment a large measure of general educa- 
tion. Weber was one of the first in whom the advantages of this 
broader culture were manifested. Schumann was brought up 
amongst books, studied jurisprudence, and gave proof of the width 
of his reading in his brilliant contributions to the Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik. Mendelssohn was a sort of Admirable Crichton, who 
excelled at everything to which he turned his hand. Wagner was 
a poet, dramatist, critic, essayist, and man of letters, as well as a 
composer. Liszt was a man of rare accomplishments, and Berlioz, 
who supported himself by his brilliant though often vitriolic pen, 
was a remarkable critic as well as an original composer. Gounod 
was steeped in the humanities, while the wide range of M. Saint- 
Saéns’ accomplishments is too well known to be insisted on here, 
Boito is perhaps a better poet than a composer while Brahms is 
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reputed to have a thorough knowledge of the classical literature of 
Modern Europe. With hardly an exception all the composers we 
have mentioned have been accomplished men of the world. 
Gibbon’s dictum that solitude is the true school for genius is 
certainly in need of some modification where music is concerned, 
though it were certainly to be desired that men of genius were 
afforded fuller facilities for possessing their souls in solitude when 
the creative fit is upon them than is commonly feasible in this age 
of hurry-scurry. But if manysidedness, wide range of interests, 
sympathy for other branches of activity and endeavour, and exten- 
sive culture, are of any service, as we believe, in lending a fuller 
life to the creations of a composer, then Dr. Parry need fear 
comparison with no other musician, ancient or modern. Although 
he displayed a strong bent for music from early youth, it never 
absorbed his entire energies. It is stated that when at Eton 
he was the best football player of his time. However, he took his 
Mus. Bac. degree before leaving school, and appears while at Oxford 
to have paid a triple allegiance to athletics, history, and music. 
For several years after leaving the University he had a desk at 
Lloyd’s, only devoting his leisure to study and to composition, until 
he finally adopted music as his profession. Herein his case forms 
somewhat of a parallel to that of three of the most distinguished 
modern Russian composers—Tschaikowsky, Borodine, and César Cui 
—all of whom embarked in the first instance on a totally different 
calling from that of music, and, in the case of the two last named, 
obtained distinction in it. Dr. Parry gave up shipping, but his love 
of ships and of the sea remains with him to this day. He is said by 
his friends to be never so happy as when handling a yacht in a heavy 
sea. In short, his education has been a happy union of “ music 
and gymnastic,” which finds expression in much of his best work. 
Apart from his achievements as a composer, he has managed to 
crowd a remarkable amount of work into a life which is still 
barely on the threshold of middle age. His contributions 
to Grove’s Dictionary of Music have been at once voluminous 
in quantity and luminous in treatment. Since the foundation of 
the Royal College of Music ten years ago he has occupied a 
prominent position on the professorial staff of that institution, and 
it may be safely averred that no member of that staff has fulfilled 
his duties as a teacher or lecturer with greater energy and devotion. 
Outside the College the demands on his time have been multifa- 
rious and exhausting, both as an examiner and lecturer. And 
here we may be permitted to interpolate an authentic anecdote 
illustrative of Dr. Parry’s platform method. At the close of one 
of his lively and suggestive lectures at the Royal Institution a lady 
was overheard to remark to her friend “ What a pity it is that he is 
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so illiterate!” The fact is that Dr. Parry’s style is not invariably 
academic, and he is reported to have electrified an Albemarle Street 
audience by alluding to his friends the old masters as “those old 
buffers.” We offer no apology for what may seem a trivial anecdote, 
as it is so thoroughly characteristic of the genial and unaffected 
boyishness of a really great scholar who has never cared to clothe 
his views on the art he has served so well in periods of professional 
propriety. And yet, though he may never have completely out- 
grown his weakness for slang, he is capable, on occasion, of 
expressing himself with felicity as well as vigour. The summaries 
in his admirable Studies of Great Composers are masterpieces of 
lucid condensation. What, for example, could be better than this 
“appreciation” of Berlioz’s instrumental instinct ?—“ He loved 
especially to deal with enormous masses of sound, and to produce 
effects which were most extravagantly exciting, but his instinct for 
orchestration was so abnormally acute, that whatever experiment 
he tried, from the most delicate and slender contributions to those 
of utmost volume, were sure to sound as he intended.” And here 
again is an excellent passage on the text res severa est verwm 
guudium, & propos of Brahms’s songs: “Even his simple songs 
are so original as to present considerable difficulties both to singer 
and player; but the difficulties are always well worth overcoming, 
for they arise from his determination to get the most thorough 
musical expression, and not to surrender anything for the sake of 
putting his work within the reach of feeble executants. It is 
‘never really worth while for a man who has anything genuine to 
say in the way of music to try and accommodate himself to 
inefficient performers. Reducing the difficulties generally reduces 
also the artistic completeness, and nothing is gained; for second- 
rate performers have not the sense to perform the works of men 
like Brahms and Wagner even when they are simplified, and so it 
is better to keep them out of their reach.” Dr. Parry, we may 
add, has invariably acted up to his precept. In no single one of 
his works is there any concession to incompetence. 

A far more elaborate and important work than that already 
referred to is the Art of Music, recently published, in which the 
evolution of the art is traced from its rudimentary stages with an 
acuteness of perception, a closeness of reasoning, and a mastery of 
lucid exposition which renders this treatise perhaps the most 
valuable contribution to the philosophical literature of music in 
the English language. If Dr. Parry had not written a note of 
music, this book would alone suffice to make him long remembered 
in connection with an art which he has enriched and adorned in 
many other ways. 


Dr. Parry’s achievements as a composer have now to be con- 
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sidered, and when due account has been taken of the multiplicity 
of his engagements, the distractions of other interests, and for a 
while of another profession, the list of his works bears striking 
testimony to his industry and fertility. Roughly speaking, his 
compositions fall into two periods, during the first of which, if we 
except his brilliant setting of Moore’s Anaereontic Odes, and a few 
songs, he challenges attention chiefly as a writer of instrumental 
chamber music. From 1880 onwards he has put nearly all his 
strongest work into the oratorio or cantata form. In his earlier 
compositions, admirable and interesting as they almost always are, 
the spirit of discipleship is strongly observable, Bach and Brahms 
being undoubtedly the two exemplars who influenced him most 
deeply. Indeed, with regard to the latter, it is perhaps worthy of 
remark as a sign of musical progress, that whereas Dr. Parry’s 
critics were once wont to speak of the influence of Brahms in his 
work as a sign of weakness and perversity, of late years it has 
been the fashion in certain quarters to allude to him eulogistically 
as “The English Brahms.” Mention has already been made of his 
Anacreontic Odes, in which the spirit of the original has been 
most happily reproduced ; but we may also refer to his pianoforte 
duet, which ends ,with a most striking and original fugue, as a 
particularly happy instance of the skill with which Dr. Parry has 
reconciled the classical forms with the modern spirit. In fact, all 
that he composed during this period is marked by real constructive 
ability and great earnestness of aim. If he failed to attract 
general attention, it may be ascribed in part to the fact that his 
works were cast in a form which only appealed to a limited 
audience ; partly also to their uncompromising avoidance of any 
concession to the love of what is easy, showy, and obvious. It 
was only when he came to deal with the chorus and when the 
executive limitations of the forces employed necessitated greater 
simplicity in his modes of expression, that the natural clarity and 
geniality of his style began gradually to assert itself. There are 
some fine moments in his setting for solo voices, chorus, and 
orchestra of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbownd, written for and 
produced at the Gloucester Festival of 1880, a work which is 
important, apart from its intrinsic merit and consistent elevation 
of aim, as his first ambitious effort in cantata form. And yet 
neither in this nor in the choral ode, set to Shirley's words, The 
Glories of owr Blood and State, produced at the Gloucester 
Meeting of 1883, though at times it rises to the true heroic strain, 
can he be said to have achieved unequivocal success. In the last- 
named work, however, he for the first time adopted a form 
subsequently associated with some of his most conspicuous 
triumphs. It is only in accordance with the fitness of things that 
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a composer who sums up in himself, whether as an artist or a 
man, so much that is typical of English life at its best, should 
especially distinguish himself in that kind of music which, on the 
testimony of such accomplished critics as Dr. Hans Richter, 
M. Saint-Saéns, and Dr. Lessmann, is performed better in England 
than anywhere else. Choral singing on a large scale has always 
been our glory, and the performance of one of Dr. Parry’s great 
choral works by a Birmingham or Leeds choir, is as representative 
a manifestation of English art at its best, both as regards inven- 
tion and execution, as it would be possible to find. 

Reverting to 1883, a notable year in the expansion of Dr. Parry’s 
genius, we should not fail to mention the fine symphony composed 
by him in response to an invitation from the Cambridge Musical 
Society, and the wholly delightful incidental music to The 
Birds of Aristophanes, written for the revival of that immortal 
comedy at Cambridge in the Autumn of the same year. It is 
the fashion in certain quarters to label the work of Dr. Parry as 
academic, ponderous, dull, and dreary, doubtless because it is 
void of the jigging rhythms of the music-halls, and the squalid 
vehemence of the One-Act school. As a matter of fact, in his 
Birds, and in the equally delightful Frogs music, produced 
at Oxford a couple of years ago, Dr. Parry, if he has erred at all, 
has erred on the side of excessive modernity of treatment. These 
scores are simply full of musical wit and high spirits. Aristo- 
phanes was by turns a buffoon and an incomparable lyrist, and 
Dr. Parry has illustrated each of these aspects of his genius with 
extraordinary felicity. It is not too much to say that in these 
brilliant and exhilarating scores he has proved himself to possess 
qualities which are the surest guarantee for success in the domain 
of light opera. 

The year 1887 is of happy memory in the annals of English 
music, since it was then that Dr. Parry’s setting of Milton’s ode 
Blest Pair of Sirens was first heard, at a concert of the Bach 
Choir Society. Here at last was the long looked-for masterpiece, 
redeeming the brilliant promise of his Eton days, confirming the 
anticipations of those who had believed in him from the first, and 
converting the respectful attention of those who, like the present 
writer, had only heard his Prometheus and some of his chamber 
music, into admiration and delight. Milton, to a composer of 
mediocre talent, may be said to cry out noli me tangere, but 
Dr. Parry has fairly risen to the height of his exalted argument. 
The work is on a noble level throughout, full of a rich and stately 
sonority, beautiful to listen to, and delightful to sing. As we have 
remarked above, choral singing is the glory of musical England, 
and wherever choral singing is found at its best, Dr. Parry is now 
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held in the deepest affection and esteem. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, seeing that of all living composers, English or 
foreign, he has given the chorus fullest scope for achieving legiti- 
mate distinction. 

As for Judith, produced at Birmingham Festival of 1888, the 
oratorio by which he gained his first popular success, it is im- 
possible to compare it for sustained merit to the Blest Pair of 
Sirens, or to several of his later works. It conveys the impression, 
by its diffuseness and inequality, of hasty execution, and in one or 
two passages the composer borders more closely on banality than 
in any other of his compositions. But with all deductions Judith 
is a notable achievement, full of fire and movement and melody. 
If illustrations be needed of the versatility of Dr. Parry’s genius, 
they will be found in the tenderness with which he has handled 
the charming scene between the Queen and her children; the 
fierce energy of the Assyrians’ onset; and the exultation of the 
splendid chorus of Victory. Here let us add that no reference to 
Judith, however cursory, should omit to mention the libretto, 
which, as in the case of Job, was compiled and written by the 
composer himself. They are both admirable pieces of work ; the 
original matter, whether in prose or verse, being immensely 
superior, both in literary quality and feeling, to the insipid pro- 
ductions of the average librettist. 

Since Judith, Dr. Parry has been unusually productive, hardly a 
single festival having taken place without some important work 
from his pen. At Leeds in 1889 his exhilarating setting of the Ode 
to St. Cecilia’s Day was one of the most attractive and brilliant 
features of the festival, the Yorkshire singers simply revelling in 
the War Chorus. Here, indeed, Dr. Parry reminds one of that 
ancient musician, 


quo non prestantior alter 
Ere ciere viros Martemque accendere cantu. 


At Norwich, in 1890, his beautiful L’Allegro ed il Penseroso 
shed fresh lustre on Milton’s immortal Ode, the choral portions of 
the work being in Dr. Parry’s very finest style. An even greater 
achievement, however, is his monumental setting of the Latin 
version of Psalm cxxx.—De profundis clamavi ad Te, Domine, 
which was produced at Hereford in 1891. Written for three choirs 
and often in twelve genuine parts, this Psalm is unique in modern 
English Church Music for its happy blending of profound science 
with deep feeling. It is a curious fact, not generally known in con- 
nection with this work, that at one climax Dr. Parry makes use of 
a truly momentous chord, to strike which upon the piano would 
require twelve fingers. And yet this is no mere tour de force, since 
it is naturally arrived at by the movement of the parts, while the 
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effect, as those who heard the work at Hereford or at Leeds in 1892 
will readily testify, is quite overwhelming. 

Of Job, which was written for the Gloucester Festival of 1892, 
and repeated at Worcester in 1893, it is enough to say that its 
choruses are worthy of the composer of the De Profwndis, while 
the solo music, notably that of the title réle, is nobler and finer 
than anything he has written for a single voice. Lastly the instru- 
mentation is more ingenious and resourceful and picturesque than 
in any of his previous works. Of his music to the Frogs we have 
already spoken, but nay conclude this record with a passing mention 
of his Lotus Eaters, a setting of Tennyson’s poem, produced at 
Cambridge a couple of years back; his interesting incidental 
music to Hypatia ; and his powerful tragic overture produced at 
the Worcester Festival last September. If we have refrained from 
detailed reference to Dr. Parry’s most important instrumental 
works, and in particular, his symphonies, it is because his greatness, 
though unquestionably evident in such a work as the “ English” 
symphony, is by no means so conspicuously proclaimed in this 
department of composition as when he is writing for chorus and 
orchestra combined. 

Nothing is more reassuring to believers in Dr. Parry’s genius 
than the attitude assumed towards him by certain critics. If it be 
sweet luuduri a laudato, then surely the converse must also hold 
good, and abuse and disparagement from ignorant and prejudiced 
pens constitute a real testimony to merit. Thus, for example, when 
we find a writer dilating on the superiority of Gounod to Schubert 
as a song writer, and then confounding a concerto with a trio, it 
is surely a matter for satisfaction rather than irritation to hear 
this oracle dismiss Dr. Parry’s oratorios as mere diluted Purcell. 
There are circumstances under which abuse becomes the highest 
form of compliment. Barére cherished a sincere and earnest ab- 
horrence of England, and no one would have it otherwise. This 
prompts us to remark that Dr. Parry is exceedingly and deservedly 
unpopular with that section of critics who may be not unfairly 
described as the Little Englanders of the musical world. With them 
it is enough for a composer to be a native to be at once ruled out 
of court. There is yet another class of writers very much in 
evidence at the present moment, who seem to hold that our artistic 
salvation can only be worked out at the music halls, and that, in 
the ideal entertainment of the future, we shall find Sarasate and 
Sandow, Jean de Reszke and Miss Lottie Collins performing alter- 
nate “turns” on the same boards. It is the habit of these writers 
to speak of the stars of the variety stage as “ inspired artists,” and, 
in general, when dwelling on their vocal and saltatory exercises, to 
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ordinary musical as opposed to the music-hall critic. In their 
opinion, Jenny Hill is a far greater artist than Jenny Lind ever 
could have been, if only because the latter never enjoyed the 
inestimable privilege of a music-hall training. In these quarters, 
again, it is most gratifying to learn that Dr. Parry meets with scant 
approval. Then there are the haters of Brahms, nearly all of whom 
bracket Dr. Parry with the great Johannes as their two pet aversions. 
Of these it may be said that the only service they can possibly 
render a musician of high aims, great attainments, and notable 
achievements, is that of disliking his music, and it must be admitted 
they do it handsomely. Lastly, there remains that section of the 
musical community—unfortunately by no means a small section— 
whose dealings with the divine art are exclusively confined to the 
production, performance, or encouragement of the drawing-room 
ballad, with its spurious passion, its pinchbeck pathos, and its 
maudlin erotics. It is hardly necessary to say that the healthy and 
robust music of Dr. Parry does not commend itself to the votaries 
of sickly puerility and fervid folly. To sum up; if we eliminate the 
foregoing classes—the ignorant literary sciolists who will insist on 
writing about music, the musical Little Englanders, the melo- 
maniacs of the music hall, the anti-Brahmsians, and the bad ballad- 
mongers—we shall find that the sound and sane residue of public 
opinion making for musical righteousness is nearly solid in its 
appreciation of the music of Dr. Parry. And the genuineness of this 
feeling may be measured by the fact that it has arisen spontaneously. 
Dr. Parry’s audiences and not his critics have made his reputation. 
Until quite recently the press lagged far behind the cultivated 
public in appreciation of his music. Now, in their efforts to make 
up for previous shortcomings and convey the impression that they 
are leading instead of following public opinion, some of these 
gentlemen are almost inclined to overdo the language of panegyric. 
If Dr. Parry is perhaps better known in the provinces than in 
London, that may be in part due to the singular fact that with the 
solitary exception of his Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day, performed some 
years ago at the Albert Hall, none of his great choral works— 
Judith, Blest Pair of Sirens, L’ Allegro, Job, or the De Profundis— 
have ever been given by the Royal Choral Society. The Bach 
Choir, in spite of their limited numbers and the prior claims upon 
their attention of their eponymous hero, have been chiefly re- 
sponsible for securing Dr. Parry metropolitan recognition for his 
later and riper works, while a suburban society—The Highbury Phil- 
harmonic—has honourably distinguished itself by giving the first per- 
formance in London of Job, and the only performance of the De Pro- 
fundis. In the provinces it is different, and at the great provincial 
festivals the demand for new works from his pen is already greater 
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than he can possibly supply. Herein the great danger to which all 
modern composers are subjected is strikingly illustrated. Directly 
they score a success, commission after commission pours in, and the 
temptation to over-produce is well-nigh irresistible. In this con- 
nection, however, we may notice the signal compliment paid to Dr. 
Parry at the two great festivals held in 1893. At Worcester they were 
content to perform the work which he had composed for the Glou- 
cester Festival of the previous year; while at Norwich they revived 
with brilliant success an oratorio which had been produced five years 
earlier at Birmingham. To one versed in the mortality of festival 
novelties, there is no more eloquent tribute to the enduring merit 
of Dr. Parry’s works than the fact that they are now commonly 
subjected to the test of repetition and emerge with distinction from 
the ordeal. 

It is pleasant, in conclusion, to think that no one of any account 
is likely to grudge Dr. Parry his well-earned success. There is 
probably no musician living who has done less to thrust himself 
before the public, or more to secure recognition for others. Happily 
in these days genius is pretty safe of a hearing, and once Dr. Parry’s 
music began to be heard, the issue was not long in doubt. He has 
long counted amongst his believers the élite of the musical world— 
his fellow-composers, conductors, instrumentalists and amateurs. 
Latterly the intelligent public, and even the critics, have followed 
suit. There is undoubtedly a good deal of truth in what Berlioz 
said about the fame of musicians. As regarded himself, he re- 
marked that he should be quite content if he could live to the age 
of 120. All who care for English music will join in wishing Dr. 
Parry length of days, but in his case such patriarchal longevity is 
happily unnecessary. For if not exactly a prophet in all parts of 
his own country, he has, by sheer force of merit, at the age of forty- 
tive, won for his music a hold on the affections of all those whose 
good opinion is worth having, which grows and deepens with every 
year that passes. 


¥. 
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SOME FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON INDIA. 


In the November Number of The National Review I adverted to 
the feeling of unrest apparent amongst the populations of India, 
which I ascribed to seditious or semi-seditious newspapers, the 
revival of religious animosities, and the discontent of a small knot 
of semi-educated Hindus, whom experience proves to be unfit, as 
yet, either for political or executive power. I referred also to the 
financial stress under which India is labouring, and which the 
repeal of the Sherman Act will most likely accentuate. There are, 
however, two other causes of even greater anxiety to those who are 
responsible for the security of British rule in India. 

The first and most genuine danger is one which the so-called 
National Congress pays little or no heed to, as the main supporters 
of that body are the pleaders who profit by the ruin of their dumb 
fellow-countrymen. Our lynx-eyed travelling M.P.’s, intent on 
regulating Indian brothels, liquor-shops, and opium warehouses, 
have failed to detect this danger, and only one, Sir William 
Wedderburn, who was himself formerly a judge in India, seems 
aware of its existence. Much has been written about it from time 
to time, but the lawyers have always been strong enough to obstruct 
any real reform, though a genuine attempt was made some years 
ago in the Deccan. I refer to the ever growing agricultural 
indebtedness and the steady transfer of the ryots’ land to usurers. 
Agrarian discontent is brewing. 

Now the most superficial observer must recognize that, apart 
from the British army, our mainstay in India is the confidence and 
loyalty of the people of the soil, and these we are slowly and surely 
alienating from us. From statistics I recently collected in Sind, I 
estimate that, apart from the land that has passed away already 
from the ancient Mahommedan zemindars and peasant proprietors 
more than two-thirds, and probably not less than three-fourths, of 
the land is mortgaged, hopelessly. The evil is due primarily to 
imperfections in the law and procedure for the recovery of debt, 
but also to the incapacity of our Civil Courts to interpret and work 
it sensibly. In the absence of agricultural banks the ryot must 
take advances from local money-lenders. Unable to read or write 
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himself, the money-lender keeps a running account for him of seed 
and supplies purchased, money advanced for replacing plough- 
cattle, repairing wells and the like, for payment of the Government’s 
tax upon the rent, and for domestic occurrences, such as marriages 
and funerals. Against this the money-lender credits the value of 
the crops when realized. The ease with which a ryot can be over- 
reached may readily be imagined. The usurer debits him with seed 
supplied at 50 per cent. over cost price (grain being always most 
expensive at sowing time), agreeing, at the same time, to take the 
produce later at a fixed price well below any possible market-rate. 
Every farthing advanced, and the value of every article supplied, is 
charged interest at from 12 to 32 per cent.; and, in Sind, penal 
interest of no less than 70 per cent. is added to this, which, if the 
advance is not made good to the day, the Courts enforce. Bad 
debts, of course, the money-lender has occasionally; but a good, 
steady cultivator is such a source of gain that, if he offered pay- 
ment in full, the money-lender would put him off. Every three 
years, under the law of limitation, the bond must be renewed, 
interest being added to the principal, the whole carrying compound 
interest. In Sind and the Deccan the money-lenders have com- 
bined not to advance a pie without the land being specifically 
pledged for its repayment, so that, given a single bad season, the 
land is at the money-lenders’ mercy. In the majority of cases the 
money-lender, to avoid the worry of cultivating himself, maintains 
the debtor as his tenant, as Lawyer Wake did Mr. Tulliver, but 
giving him only bare subsistence; but should prices go up, or it 
otherwise serve his purpose, he files a suit and sells the land up, 
generally buying it in himself for a mere song. The creditor is 
forbidden to do this without the permission of the Court, but that 
is a difficulty easily got over. The property is nominally purchased 
by a friend, who makes it over to the mortgagee when the legal 
transfer is complete. 

The Indian money-lender almost everywhere is a thorough Shy- 
lock. Raja Brooke tells me that in Sarawak, where land may not 
be sold for debt, unless as a penalty for swindling, and where a 
limit is put on the interest that his Courts will enforce, the Indian 
money-lender has been found as hard and merciless as the China- 
man and Malay are fair and reasonable. With men like these, and 
an ignorant peasantry, one would have thought that English judges 
would have done their best so to administer the law between the 
two as to give the debtor a fair chance, while allowing the creditor 
what was justly due. But they are so hide-bound, such slaves to 
the letter of the law and to English precedents, that not a helping 
hand can the debtor get, and the Courts are mere machines which 
the money-lender sets in motion or directs at his pleasure. I 
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remember a case in which a Mahommedan lady, one who never 
appeared in public, and the owner of a valuable village, was sued 
for something like Rs.50,000, the money advanced being, so far as 
I could ascertain, not more than Rs.2,000 at the outside. The Court 
of first instance, a native subordinate judge, appointed a committee 
to examine the creditor’s accounts, which reported them as very 
suspicious. Still, a bond for the amount sued for had been given, 
and, in face of rulings by the High Court, the sub-judge had no 
alternative but to give a decree for the full sum. And an appeal to 
the High Court of Bombay, which was prosecuted by the lady’s 
friends, met with no success. However much the lady might have 
been defrauded, they decided the bond was in order and the village 
must go. And the money-lender got it in lieu of his debt, which 
probably was equal to one or two years’ rent; and, with singular 
generosity, he gave the lady a patch of land, five or ten acres, if I 
remember rightly, on which to subsist in future. When I came to 
Sind, two years ago, I found that one benevolent provision in the 
Civil Procedure Code, viz., that after a decree against land had 
been passed, the debtor, with the aid of his friends, might submit a 
scheme for saving the property, was absolutely unknown. Never 
had a Court or a Vakil suggested it to the debtor. A circular was 
promulgated, and in the first year advantage was taken of it in 
over 130 cases. When a judge, struck by the cruelty of the creditor, 
ordered a decree incurred on land to be paid off by instalments, 
the order was reversed by another judge, not now in India. No, he 
said, the owner has pledged the field—the field must be sold. How 
much depends on the personality of the judge, even of a subordi- 
nate judge, may be proved by an incident that occurred in the 
time of my immediate predecessor in Sind. He discovered a large 
tract in a state of ferment, consequent on the advent there of a 
sub-judge, very legal, and very hand-in-glove with the pleaders, 
who were all anxious for work, and themselves in alliance with the 
money-lenders. There had been an extraordinary increase of suits 
and a general state of alarm. The Commissioner in Sind fortu- 
nately possesses the power of transferring sub-judges, so the 
obnoxious functionary was removed, and peace reigned again in 
the district. 

The fact is that our Indian judicial system is the weakest part of 
our whole administration, and most out of touch with the people. 
When I first came to India, a High Court judge used to go on 
circuit to see for himself how the law, civil as well as criminal, was 
administered. I may be wrong, but I do not believe a judge has 
been so deputed for the last twenty years. And unfortunately the 
old race of strong and sensible district judges seems dying out; and, 
instead of the good men going in equal numbers to the judicial and 
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executive branches, the judicial department nowadays, owing to a 
faulty system of recruitment, attracts only the weak and incompe- 
tent. In criminal matters it works badly enough. Speaking from 
memory, for some 700 murders in the Bombay Presidency the year 
before last, there were only twenty-five or thirty executions; and 
the fearless judge—like Philpotts, grandson of Henry of Exeter, 
who by his discriminating severity effectually put down certain 
bands of freebooters who were plundering in North Guzerat, or like 
one or two others I could name who are still in the service—will 
soon be a memory of the past, and weak-kneed timid judges will 
acquit the guilty wholesale. And, except in one or two places 
where European influence is felt, juries are even worse than weak 


judges, as native juries cannot appreciate evidence taken in English 


fashion, are devoid of backbone and open to outside influence, and 
in some places are corrupt. In specially bad cases—like a ma- 
tricide that occurred recently in Sind, where the man admitted 
the deed to the English magistrate, where there were witnesses at 
hand, and medical evidence proved the old woman could not pos- 
sibly have knocked the back of her own skull in herself—after the 


judge acquits, the Government sometimes appeals, and the scandal 


is rectified by the superior Court. But in civil matters the evil 
ettects of incompetent Courts are far worse and more wide-spreading. 
The release of a few hundreds or thousands of known criminals 
does not affect the general population further than, perhaps, to give 
some little encouragement to professional crime, or excite occasional 
surmises whether the judge or the assessors were not bribed. But 
the Civil Courts are ruining the whole agricultural population in 
many important provinces. In Sind the Sadar Court has of late 
passed some orders which will tend, I hope, to an improvement. 
But throughout India the whole tendency is to pass or execute 
decrees for sale of land against landowners, as briskly, and with as 
little thought, as a police magistrate gives ten shillings or seven 
days to a drunk and disorderly, or a small cause Court orders pay- 
ment of five shillings a week. 

Most judges hate the system as much as I do, but throw the 
blame on the law that they have to administer, and the rulings 
which they are bound to follow. Now, it is a curious thing, as I 
think The Times was remarking the other day, that judges in 
ingland, no matter what the law or antecedent rulings, generally 
contrive, with their robust common sense, to come to sensible 
decisions and mete out substantial justice. In India we find exactly 
the reverse, and it is to be accounted for in several ways. There 
has seldom been so conspicuous an example of “Grecia cuptu” 
enslaving her conquerors than our Courts present. If an English 
lawyer can split hairs, an Indian is ten times as plausible, and can 
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divide them into filaments twenty times as fine. In fine, the 
Hindu’s subtlety has clean run away with the Englishman’s common 
sense. The High Courts themselves are as bad as any, and their 
example is followed by inferior tribunals. When Lord Halifax 
fused the Supreme Courts at the Presidency towns, then manned 
by barrister judges (whose functions were confined to the three 
capitals of India), with the Sadar Courts, which were presided 
over by civilians, experienced in the manners and customs of 
up-country natives, he hoped that while the Sadar judges would 
acquire from their colleagues a greater knowledge of the principles 
of English law, the barristers would learn from their colleagues 
how best to adapt those principles to the special conditions presented 
by the people of India. This hope has been disappointed. The 
barristers have put a ring through the noses of their Mofussil-bred 
confréeres, and now they out-Herod Herod in the rigidity with which 
they apply unsuitable English precedents. Courts in India are 
supposed to be courts of equity and good conscience, and at least to 
carry out loyally and in the spirit the laws which the Indian Legis- 
lature enacts. But the High Courts do not hesitate to disobey 
these laws whenever they conflict with their own preconceived 
ideas of British laws. For example, the question used to arise 
as to the value to be given to the evidence of an accomplice. Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen, in one of his valuable codes, settled the 
point, as he thought, for ever, by broadly enacting that “a conviction 
shall not be illegal, even if based on the uncorroborated evidence of 
an accomplice.” The reason is, that in India, in bribery cases 
especially, unless the person who pays the bribe—or more often the 
persons from whom the illegal gratification is extorted—confesses, 
convictions are practically imposssible. Now,I once discovered wide- 
spread corruption amongst a whole posse of settlement-underlings. 
In almost every village they levied a tax on every field, bullock, or 
plough, in the most open, bare-faced way, and the village officers 
themselves collected and paid it, in the hope that their rents would be 
improperly reduced. The whole country-side knew it, and confessed, 
and the entries in the books of the money-lenders who advanced the 
payments were conclusive. These corrupt enployés were prosecuted 
to conviction, and the sentences were sustained on appeal to the 
Sessions judge. But the High Court, to which no appeal lay, 
interfered in the exercise of its extraordinary jurisdiction—intended 
only for very special cases, but a pleader can always get it set in 
motion—called for the proceedings, and let loose the accused on 
the ground that the villagers were to be considered accomplices, 
and their evidence should have been disregarded! Practically, 
therefore, the High Court has made it impossible for a corrupt 
subordinate ever to be prosecuted to conviction for, as a rule, 
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save briber and bribed, no witnesses are present at the transaction, 
and anyone who knows India can realize what the effect must be. 
One of the judges who passed the decision adverted to is a civilian, 
whose decisions teem with learned extracts from black-letter law- 
books, as well as from Sir Matthew Hale and his contemporaries. 
But there is little sign of his realizing that he is in India and 
not in England, or that “Judex damnatur quum nocens absolvitur.” 

No doubt High Court judges could quote texts in defence of 
their action, as Shakespeare tells us the devil himself can on occasion. 
What I have here expressed reflects but faintly the opinions that 
anyone may hear daily from district judges. The ablest and most 
learned judge or adininistrator will perhaps be the most pedantic. 
“ Fiat justitia, ruat India” is his motto. He and his followers 
look upon our English case-law in the matter of contracts and 
debts, as the eternal voice of Astrea herself. Let the ryots be all 
dispossessed, the people discontented, the country turbulent, the 
money-lenders mutilated or massacred—I had three or four cases 
of deliberate murders of money-lenders during my first year as 
Commissioner in Sind,—the revenues of the state imperilled, what 
matters it,so long as British law is administered strictly? This 
school treats a bond with a ryot’s mark scratched at its foot as 
conclusive evidence of its contents, the bond having been written 
at the usurer’s shop, with no one near the ryot to help him or read 
it to him, and registration being almost a form, exactly as if the 
ryot were an English farmer whose deed had been very carefully 
drawn up by his solicitor, and whose interests had all been safe- 
guarded to the utmost. So far as I know, no Indian statute 
compels the Courts to follow this rigid rule, and anyone who 
knows India, the chicanery, the fraud, the plundering, the ease with 
which a ryot can be induced to put his hand to any document, if 
the bag containing the rupees he is in urgent need of is but 
clinked in his ear, is aware that the bond should be considered only 
a part, and sometimes a very small part, of the evidence upon 
which a judge, anxious to do real justice, should rely. I re- 
member a Koli Thakore, the barbarous chief of several wild 
villages, complaining to me that he had been induced to sign a 
bond for more than he owed while he was drunk. His complaint 
was substantially true, and the money-lender, one of the principal 
men in the region, was prosecuted. He escaped conviction, but 
had to admit that by mistake he had included in the bond a con- 
siderable sum not due—as if a Hindu money-lender, the best 
accountant in the world, could make a mistake of this kind! Had 
it not been for the district magistrate’s interference, one of Sir 
Raymond West's courts would have gaily given judgment for the 
full amount of the bond, and not listened for a moment to the 
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Thakore’s pleas of mistake or want of consideration. And this is 
only one case out of millions. We found in that money-lender’s 
house, I remember, a deed ready executed, dating some years 
before, transferring to him a widow's house. This deed was a 
forgery, and only kept in readiness for the time when Naboth’s 
vineyard could be pounced upon safely. Sir Raymond West, on 
one occasion, sententiously remarked, “ Respect for the law, confi- 
dence in the tribunals, are the cement of civilization.” If that be 
true, the fabric of our civilization in India has crumbled, and is 
badly in need of repair. Years ago, an old native remarked that 
the Civil Courts were a plague which the gods must have sent upon 
them for their sins. 

Some there are who on other grounds view with complacency the 
insolvency and gradual eviction of the peasantry. They think 
that we are only witnessing an inevitable and possibly a healthy 
economic change—that the land is passing into the hands of 
capitalists, who will make more out of it than the ryot, and that 
the wealth of the country will be increased. Sir James Richey’s 
Commission on the Deccan agrarian riots in the seventies, and the 
late Mr. W. G. Pedder’s valuable paper attached to their report, 
effectually dispose of this theory. The money-lender turned land- 
lord was, they reported, the hardest and worst of rack-renters and a 
bad farmer, and no improvement in agriculture could be traced to 
him. Others take a different line. When Lord Northbrook, some 
years ago, determined on assisting the great landowners of Sind 
who had suffered from an injudicious settlement, The Spectator ar- 
gued, “ What are we in India for, if not to teach people to pay their 
debts ?” Which is pretty much like saying, “Why not teach 
people to swim by throwing them into the water out of their 
depth ?” After all, “Salus populi swprenu lex.” My belief is 
that the faultiness of our laws for the recovery of debt, and the 
woodenness of our courts in administering them, have gone far to 
alienate from us the passive contentment—I might even call it the 
atfection—with which the ryots in many parts of India (notably 
the Punjab, N.W. Provinces, Sind, and the Deccan) regarded us; 
and that there, if anywhere, rather than in a Russian advance or 
in the vapourings of disaffected natives, lies the real danger to our 
empire. 

Lord Lansdowne, who thoroughly appreciates the importance of 
the subject, appointed a Commission in 1892 to investigate the 
working of a special Act, passed after the agrarian riots in the 
Deccan, for the benefit of ryots in certain parts of the Bombay 
Presidency ; and it is sad to think that, owing to currency difficul- 
ties and other causes, it is now almost impossible that he should 
legislate before he leaves India, and it will take his successor at 
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least a year to get up the subject, which is most thorny and coim- 
plicated. Some drag a red-herring across the scent by attributing 
the ryots’ debts to the State rent, forgetting that in many native 
states twice that rent is paid, and the ryots borrow and yet are not 
evicted. I can only pray that as little time as possible may be 
lost in dealing with the question. It is significant that the Lieut.- 
Governor of the Punjab, who is colonizing a desert tract, has 
obtained the passing of an Act prohibiting the land of the new 
settlers being pledged or sold for debt. Sir Charles Crosthwaite, 
Lieut.-Governor of the North-West Provinces, Sir Philip Hutchins 
and Sir Charles Pritchard are all deeply interested in the subject. 
Would that the High Courts could be induced to pay some atten- 
tion to it also. But it seems alinost impossible to get them to take a 
reasonable view. The Civil Procedure Code has been amended once 
or twice, the better to protect indebted ryots, but the Courts nullify 
the provisions. For instance, there is a section empowering the 
collector of a district, when he considers the sale of land “ objec- 
tionable,” to stop it, and take the management in his own hands. 
One High Court has already decided that this does not apply to 
lands that have been mortgaged—z.e., to ninety-nine out of one 
hundred cases—and other Courts have ruled that although the col- 
lector, 4.¢., the representative of Government in the district, considers 
the sale objectionable, it is for the Court, possibly a little Munsiff 
on 200 rupees a month, to decide whether the objection is valid. 

The Deccan Commission found that, although the special land- 
law had worked well in many ways, still the money-lenders had 
got behind it. They mention a case in which a ryot, in order to 
raise money for constructing a well in his field, passed a bond 
parting with the fee-simple of the field itself in exchange for the 
sinall sum, in simple faith that the bond would be torn up when 
the money was repaid. Another case is mentioned in which a 
ryot, after acknowledging his bond before a registrar, and receiving 
his money in the official presence, allowed the money-lender to 
take it back from him the moment that they left the office. 
Stupid such ryots indeed may be—and one may be tempted to ask 
if it is worth while trying to protect such fools—but they are the 
backbone of our revenue and of our rule. In my own humble 
opinion, nothing short of a law absolutely prohibiting the sale of 
agricultural land for debt will suffice in the provinces named 
above. And the development of the system of takdvi, or advances 
ly Government, is undoubtedly feasible. But the subject, of which 
I have given merely the barest outline, is a very difficult one, and I 
do not pretend to see further into a milestone then my neighbours. 
Suffice it that this question is of infinitely more importance than 
any which move would-be Hindu politicians. 
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There can be no better proof that the Vakils and the school- 
masters of the Congress have no real sympathy with the people 
whom they profess to represent than the fact that they give this 
matter the go-bye. The Times, in a recent article on British work 
in Egypt, plumed itself on a statement that the Fellaheen are no 
longer compelled to pay the exorbitant interest of 25 per cent. 
What will Zhe Times say on learning that cent. per cent. and more 
is awarded by our Courts in India, not in exceptional cases, but in 
suits that are to be numbered by hundreds of thousands every 
year? If vast and unexampled agrarian riots take place before 
long, with their normal accompaniments of bloodshed and pillage, 
let no one be surprised. In any other country but India, where 
the agricultural classes are more than usually timid and docile, we 
should years ago have had the house about our ears. 

The second of the two additional causes of uneasiness to the 
adininistration in India, to which reference was made at the com- 
mencement, is the want of assurance that our rulers at home will 
not sacrifice India to Party. 

Take the opium question. No one sees through the case more 
clearly than the Prime Minister, yet even he agrees to a roving 
Commission, which can throw no new light on the subject. And 
then, aimed at the interests of the Indian Empire and the Indian 
ryots though it be, the proposal is actually made that India should 
share in the burden of itsexpense. Injustice of this kind needs no 
comment. One of the greatest anxieties, indeed, of an Indian 
administrator is the feeling—unjust it may be, but it is held very 
generally—that in times of stress, India will be always tamely 
allowed by men in power in England to go to the wall, whether 
for Party purposes, or for fear of offending people with a craze who 
command a certain number of votes. A belief has certainly got 
abroad that in the matter of home military charges India has been 
badly treated. And look at the question of the currency. From 
the language used one would think that the idea of India being an 
integral part of the British Empire was foreign to our statesmen. 
England is the great gold creditor of the world. Perish, therefore, 
India and her interests, but we will not even listen to an argument 
in favour of a double standard. Rather let us cripple her still 
further by depriving her of the opium revenue. Meanwhile, as 
Sir David Barbour pointed out in his letter to Sir William Houlds- 
worth, the development and trade of India are paralyzed. Countries 
like Mexico and the South American republics have, in the past, 
borrowed freely in London, but excellent though the credit of India 
be, and stable her Government, capitalists are deterred by her 
silver currency, and will not invest a penny in most remunera- 
tive enterprises. 
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Then the Government at home and such of their followers as 
are interested in India, rather than offend a small section of their 
Party, say the Temperance section, take no trouble to whip up a 
House when men with a hobby, the anti-this or anti-that Party, are 
cheerily voting away India’s small revenues to please their own 
fancies. Look at Mr. Caine’s resolution about Abkari, Sir J. Pease’s 
on opium, and somebody else’s (before their time) abeut contagious 
diseases. Lord Lansdowne has already thrown opium-smoking 
houses to the wolves, though the House of Commons might first 
have closed those in the East End of London, have put restrictions 
on the laudanum trade in the Midlands, and also shut up a few 
gin-palaces. The dealings of Parliament in regard to contagious 
diseases in India are probably the most inhuman that ever pro- 
ceeded from a legislative assembly. I should like to parade before 
the House of Commons only a portion of the diseased brigade of 
soldiers for whom India pays, and who are unfit to go on service. 
Perhaps they do not know that in India the disease is more awfully 
virulent than in England, and the blood boils when thinking of the 
fine young lads to be seen distorted and paralyzed, maimed and 
diseased for life, owing to a moment’s thoughtlessness. Soldiers. 
are physically prevented from carrying out St. Paul's advice that. 
it is better to marry than to burn, and yet people calling them- 
selves Christians hold that Our Saviour, who forgave the adulteress, 
would have disapproved of measures calculated to save them. 
Verily, the monks of the Inquisition were less brutal; the auto- 
da-fé at least finished the victim’s sufferings quickly. Let it be 
recollected that in India the danger of a virtuous female being 
insulted does not exist; a courtesan’s is, unfortunately, a recog- 
nized profession, and its members are only thankful for sanitary 
measures. Yet neither the Secretary of State nor the sensible 
manly bulk of the House of Commons dare have pity upon them, 
or upon the miserable soldiers who are serving their country in a 
foreign land. What a nation of Pharisees we are to be sure ! 

Some writers are now found congratulating themselves on the 
increased interest taken by Parliament in India. So far as we on 
the spot can see, this so-called interest is mostly misjudged inter- 
ference. Parliament has far too much work to do in improving the 
laws of the United Kingdom to meddle usefully with the details 
of Indian administration, while the electorate knows nothing at 
all about this country. Undoubtedly the Secretary of State is 
responsible to Parliament, and any peer or private member can 
in theory demand that every act of the Indian Government shall 
be explained or defended. But if in practice the House will no 
longer trust to the Viceroy and his subordinates, and the Secretary 
of State allows his hand to be forced by a knot of faddists (to use 
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a slang but expressive word), our hold on India will be seriously 
loosened. India can be governed in India. She cannot be 
governed from Westminster at the bidding of irresponsible and 
generally ignorant politicians. By all means, if any genuine piece 
of bad administration can be discovered, let it be brought before 
the House at any time. Let matters of serious import, such as the 
foreign policy of the Viceroy and the financial arrangements of the 
Secretary of State in Council, be debated fully. But keep India’s 
interests at heart. Recollect that she belongs to Asia and not to 
Europe, and protect her from becoming the vile body on which 
well-meaning enthusiasts are to try experiments. Enough mis- 
chief has been done already by the attempt to introduce British 
institutions. Look at the manufacture of landlords in Bengal, and 
the misery that has followed on legal procedure for the recovery of 
debt. 

To the Secretary of State and those who profess to be friends of 


India in Parliament, I would say, verbum sap, “A stitch in time 
saves nine.” 


H. E. M. JAmeEs. 
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THE LIVING WAGE. 


In the discussions which for some time past have occupied a 
prominent place in the pages of periodical literature—whether of 
the daily Press or of the leading Reviews—and which have dealt 
with the question of the “ Living Wage,” those who will be ulti- 
mately called upon to pay it must have been struck by the absence 
of two considerations which appear to be of prime importance. 
The first of these is, What is the “ Living Wage ” ? and the second, 
Out of what fund is it to be paid? As regards the first, I have 
sought information in various quarters. All I have been able to 
learn is that the Living Wage is at least as much as is now paid, and 
as much more as by hook or by crook, by strike, say, or by legisla- 
lation, can be screwed out of a body of men who, it would seem, 
only require to be sutticiently pressed to be able to pay anything 
which may be demanded of them. This, indeed, is a very close 
definition compared with the language which is used by many of 
those who employ the term. 

Here, for example, is the view taken of the Living Wage by the 
correspondent of an organ established for the improvement of the 
condition of the labouring classes :— 

‘** Although many people emphatically state that no man can define what is a 
living wage, I have always understood it to mean a fair day’s pay for a fair day's 
work.” —News from Cleveland in The Labour Tribune of 25th November, 1893. 

However willing an employer may be to pay a Living Wage, he is 
not much helped by the above, for it would seem to be a notable 
example of the definition of the unknown by the still less known. 

But let us assume that some satisfactory and intelligible defini- 
tion of the Living Wage has been given, and that we have now to 
settle by whom, and how, it is to be paid. Again, we find a com- 
plete absence of any assistance from the publicists to whom I have 
referred. Some say the hours of labour must be reduced ; others 
that employment must be found for the unemployed; others, 
again, that in times of depression output should be restricted : .no 
one appears to regard the fact that his particular remedy is at 
direct variance with that of his neighbour. Much less does any- 
body deign to explain how a man or a nation is to be made richer 
by doing less work. I have, indeed, been referred to the Sibyl as a 
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person engaged in trade who succeeded in increasing her wealth by 
diminishing her possessions, but we may dismiss that example as 
not bearing on the question. Whatever else her books may have 
contained, we may hazard a guess that they did not comprise a com- 
plete system of accounts ; so that, were they now forthcoming from 
the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter, they would, I fear, prove of 
little use to us. In any case, it seems improbable that a proposal 
to destroy half the capital of the country would be seriously enter- 
tained by even the newest of the New Unionists. 

Perhaps if we examine the figures of a large industrial under- 
taking we may make some progress towards finding an answer to 
the question, Out of what fund is the Living Wage to be paid? It 
is with this object that I propose to lay before the readers of The 
National Review statistics dealing with the manufacture of pig- 
iron. For this purpose I have extracted from the books of an un- 
dertaking with which I am connected the figures dealing with its 
operations over a period of five years, from Ist April, 1888, to 31st 
March, 1893. The figures thus obtained have been brought to- 
gether in the first place under eight heads. These are then ex- 
ainined in detail, and the results obtained by each further analysis 
are substituted for the original figures until the eight heads are 
reduced to five, beyond which it would be difficult to go. The five 
heads of our final table will be found to consist of “Wages and 
Salaries,” or payments to employees of all descriptions, “ Profit 
paid to others,” “Royalty,” or payments for the right to work 
minerals, “ Rates, Taxes, &c.,” and a residue of nondescript items 
which defy classification. 

Before proceeding to give the information thus gained, let me 
describe the operations of the business to which it refers. It 
manufactures pig-iron, and the production amounts to upwards of 
700 tons per day. It raises all the coal needed for this output, and 
after supplying its own wants, amounting to considerably over 
1,000 tons per day, it sells the balance. If the whole of the coal 
raised were suitable for all its purposes, it would only have about 5 
per cent. surplus. For the purpose of the present discussion it is 
assumed that the blast-furnaces have taken the whole of their 
supplies from the collieries of the undertaking, and that only the 
surplus has been sold. Moreover, all the ironstone used at the 
blast-furnaces is raised from the mines of the undertaking ; but 
after the furnaces have received full supplies there remains about 
20 per cent. of the produce to be sold to other ironmasters. The 
whole of the limestone required at the furnaces is raised from the 
quarries of the undertaking, but no surplus is worked for sale. 

It will be seen that here is an industrial enterprise of a very 
varied character, and presenting no doubt on the whole an average 
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result in the items which go to make up the cost of production. 
But first let it be clearly understood that by cost of production is 
meant the actual disbursements not including any provision either 
for redemption of the capital invested, or for profit to the owners. 
Let us see in what the items consist. The following figures, although 
drawn from a period of five years, are modified so that they are 
applicable to a make of 1,000,000 tons of pig-iron. The cost of 
production of this quantity amounted to £2,073,579, in which sum 
is, however, included the cost of the ironstone and coal raised by 
the undertaking in excess of its own requirements. This two 
millions of money was made up as follows :— 


Wages... ae an Aes £963,048 
Salaries... vo au =a 57,078 
—£1,020,126 
Railway Dues... nd ea axe .. 468,973 
Stores is ae ‘ed ue as a 303,773 
Royalty... et me oes a .. 178,163 
Establishment... ee _ ie a 42,824 
Rates, &e. “oe ait ee eo me 38,400 
Sundries... iad es ro ous es 21,320 


£2,073,579 


Now by “ Wages” is meant the actual amount paid week by week 
to the workmen in the employment of the Undertaking. The 
amounts payable to individual workmen vary from the three or 
four pounds a week taken by a foreman or skilled workman to the 
few shillings paid to a boy who entered our employment the other 
day and has still to learn his trade. By “Salaries” is meant the 
payment to superior officials, the viewers and others responsible 
for the mines and collieries, the engineers having charge of the 
machinery, and the agents recording the operations at the various 
establishments which are situated in twenty different parishes of 
Durham and the North Riding of Yorkshire; the clerks at the 
central offices collating and digesting the information so gathered ; 
the salesmen disposing of the produce of the business; and the 
directors who control and manage all its operations. 

I ain careful to explain these two items, for we often hear that 
the increased wage of the workman is to come out of the amount 
paid for the direction and management of industrial enterprise, 
and it is worth while ascertaining what margin there is within 
which to obtain an increase of wages. If we had paid 5 per cent. 
more wages, it would have been necessary to reduce the item 
“ Salaries” by 84 per cent. to obtain from that source the necessary 
funds, a proposal which would have left the business without any 
clerks or engineers at all, for the income remaining for them would 
have been less than that earned by the poorest labourer engaged in 
wheeling rubbish. 

Next after “Wages” in importance among the outgoings of the 
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enterprise comes’ the payment to the Railway Company for the 
conveyance of the fuel and ironstone, &c., to the blast-furnaces. 
This goes far towards making up one half of the remainder. 
It will be necessary to revert to it later, but at this point it is well 
to call attention to the fact that a 5 per cent. increase of wage would 
involve more than 10 per cent. reduction of the amount paid to 
the Railway Company. It is understood that after paying working 
expenses and the fixed interest on capital, only 20 per cent. of the 
gross income of the Railway Company remains for paying the divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares, so that 10 per cent. reduction in dues 
would mean that the Railway dividend would be reduced to half 
its present amount. 

The materials which are needed for carrying on the under- 
taking are grouped under the head of “Stores.” The timber for 
the support of the galleries in mines and collieries, the ropes for 
the extraction of the produce, the building materials used there 
and elsewhere, the iron and steel for tools and for repairs to 
machinery, the lubricants for its maintenance, form the more im- 
portant part of this miscellaneous head, which constitutes nearly 15 
per cent. of the total expenditure, and absorbs more than one half 
of the remnant after “ Wages” and “ Railway Dues” have been paid. 
After “ Wages” it is the most important item with which the mana- 
gers have to deal. The care which is exercised in purchasing the 
various articles, and the measures taken for their economical use, 
constitute no small burden on the intelligence and judgment of the 
salaried officials. In most undertakings a special person is employed 
in doing nothing else than attending to these points of manage- 
ment. It is here that occur risks of peculation and other forms of 
dishonesty against which precautions must be taken, and “ pre- 
cautions” is only another way of saying cost to the owners. 

I now come to an item which is made the subject of frequent 
attack,—I mean the Royalty paid for the right to work the 
minerals used by the undertaking. It forms about 8} per cent. of 
the total outgoings. If I pass it at this point without further com- 
ment, it is because I fear to rush in where a Royal Commission has 
found it necessary to tread warily. I may, however, be allowed to 
say that if that Commission accomplished but little towards re- 
leasing for the payment of wages, the suns paid to the owners of 
minerals, it did at least as much as was anticipated by those 
best able to judge. 

Under the head “Establishment” is grouped all the expenditure 
which, in the period under review, and applicable to the 1,000,000 
tons, was judged necessary for the maintenance of the business as 
a going concern, but which did not increase its productive capacity 
and was accordingly charged against the working costs as the out- 
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lay was made. The rebuilding of a furnace, the replacing of an 
engine of newer type for one no longer sufficiently economical for 
its work, the introduction of improved appliances to enable us to 
meet the ever growing demands of the workmen,—these and such 
like have required the expenditure of £42,824, which would have 
been a very welcome addition to the profits of the owners. 

Next follows the item of “ Rates.” This again is of a very miscel- 
laneous character. For exaimple, besides the rates pure and simple, 
which constitute 44 per cent. of the total, there are included Gas 
and Water, which ought more properly to appear under the head 
of Stores, but which, being frequently paid to some Rating Author- 
ity, are not unnaturally regarded as Rates. These come to about 
27 per cent. of the item. Here, too, appear “ Rents,” which might 
be regarded as Wages, for almost invariably the payment is for 
cottages which are supplied to the workmen as part of their wage. 
They form about 18 per cent. of the whole. The amount levied by 
the Local Authorities is of a character which merits a moment's 
consideration before we pass from it. It represents about 14 per 
cent. on the wages paid. In recent years it has been steadily grow- 
ing as further demands for improved sanitation or additional edu- 
cational facilities or other similar matters have been made on 
the Rating Authority. These demands have been made with a 
lighter heart, perhaps, because the persons who made them did not 
appear to be the persons who paidthem. Moreover, every year sees 
fresh legislation dissevering still more taxation from representation, 
and causing those who levy the tax to feel less and less respon- 
sibility as to how it shall be paid. It seems to me that each 
increment of rate must come out of the wages in whole or in great 
part. At all events it would be well for those who demand that 
this or that improvement shall be made by levying a rate, to con- 
sider whether the rate, when levied, is not so much taken off the 
capacity of the owners of works to pay wages. It is not contended 
that any particular thing should be left undone: it is only urged 
on the Democratic Rating Authority to pause before voting for it 
on the ground that it “comes out of the masters’ pocket.” 

It was the custom of the business I ai considering, long before 
the Education Act of 1870, to provide schools for the children of 
its workmen. ‘The fact that the State and the Rating Authority 
have now charge of this matter has not, in the judgment of the 
owners, relieved them of their responsibilities, and accordingly the 
head “Schools” still appears in the accounts, and is included 
under Rates, of which it forms 5 per cent. But over and above this 
direct payment there are further payments under the head of 
Sundries, for subscriptions to schools in parishes where the under- 
taking has property, and where there is no School Board, besides 
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the payment of School Board Rates, included under the general 
payment of Rates. 

To exhaust this head, I must add that it includes the amount 
paid to the Northumberland and Durham Permanent Relief Fund.* 
Up to now the owners have been able to steer almost entirely 
clear of any legal proceedings instituted by their workmen in con- 
sequence of accidents to life or limb. They have not availed 
themselves of any of the insurance agencies to escape the liability 
under which they lie towards their men. They have felt that it 
was more seemly that each man should know that in the event of 
an accident befalling him through default of the owners or their 
agents they stood to suffer in pocket, if in no other way. In 
common with other employers they have gladly co-operated in 
providing hospital accommodation for those whose calling rendered 
them specially liable to accident. They have been ready and 
willing to do these things, feeling a deep moral responsibility upon 
them for the lives of their workmen. That responsibility is being 
more and more converted from a moral to a legal claim, and it is 
open to question whether the next ten years will prove as barren 
f claims made by virtue of Acts of Parliament and prosecuted 
before the Law Courts as have been the last fifty, during which the 
owners have been engaged in industrial enterprise. If so, they 
will probably be compelled to discontinue the contributions to 
which reference has been made, and let those who have appealed 
to the law take what bare comfort the law may afford. 

Lastly, I have to refer to the item “Sundries,” in which are in- 
cluded all those payments it is impossible to classify under the 
foregoing heads. In it appears the subscriptions of the Under- 
taking, which in the main may be looked upon as “ Wages,” being 
chiefly for the benefit of their workmen. Law Expenses find a 
place here, as do Postages and Telegrams. Contributions to Trade 
Associations is a payment not likely to become less important, as 
concerted action among employers becomes more and more neces- 
sary. That Travelling Expenses is over 10 per cent. of the whole 
is not surprising, when it is remembered that the operations extend 
over two counties, and the business of the undertaking lies largely 
broad. 

We are now in possession of full knowledge of the nature of the 
direct outgoings of the Undertaking, and it is difficult to suggest 


* This Fund was established after the great accident at Hartley Colliery in 
1862, to provide for those meeting with accidents in the mines and collieries in 
Northumberland, Durham, and the North Riding. It is a mutual benefit society, 
managed entirely by the members. A large number of employers contribute to 
the fund by adding 25 per cent. to the amounts which their workmen pay. Pay 
ments made by the owners to workmen or their representatives in consequence of 
accidents are regarded as wages, and are consequently included under that head. 
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where, out of the two millions of money disbursed by it, is to be 
found the £100,000 necessary to add a mere 10 per cent. on to the 
wages which it paid in the past. But this difficulty becomes much 
greater when we look a little beyond the direct disbursements of 
the Undertaking. 

Let it be borne in mind that the wages which have been paid 
were paid long before the finished article was ready for the market. 
The coal was worked, converted into coke, carried to the ironworks, 
used there to smelt the ironstone, and before these varied opera- 
tions had produced a ton of pig-iron, the men to whose muscular 
labours the result was due had already received their wages. But 
it was not only the men in the employment of the undertaking who 
had received their weekly, or at most fortnightly, share of that 
result, of which the pittance of the employer would not be forth- 
coming for many weeks, or months, or it may be years. Consider 
the Railway Company’s position. 

[ have examined the accounts of the Railway Company in order 
to see how it has dealt with the half million or thereabouts it 
received direct from the undertaking under review. I say direct, 
because in the itemn of Railway Dues is only included what was paid 
out of the funds of the Undertaking for bringing the minerals to- 
gether. I have not included what was paid for taking the finished 
articles to market, which could easily have been ascertained, nor 
what was paid by the dealers in stores for conveying to ironworks, 
mines, or collieries the goods required for the operations conducted 
at them. The £468,973 is the payment of the undertaking to the 
revenues of the Railway Company. What has become of it ? 

I am obliged here to introduce an item which up to now I have 
carefully excluded, viz., interest or profit. Over 40 per cent. of 
the payment to the Railway Company was to enable it to meet 
the claims of those by whose capital it came into existence, whether 
that capital was entitled to interest only (as debenture or pre- 
ference capital) or to interest and profit (as ordinary capital). To 
this end the undertaking contributed £198,375. 

If this analysis be correct, and I am assured that the figures 
which have been submitted to a very competent railway authority 
and are very near the truth, the payment to the Railway Com- 
pany was divided as follows :— 


Interest... a. a wi ei a £198,375 
Wages i er eek £166,964 
Salaries ; = oe £7,972 
£174,936 
Stores ss = ae sa ie 45,760 
Fuel (coals and coke) __... oe wn 30,142 
Rates, &e. ... aa be a ee 15,071 
Sundries _... a oe a ate 4,689 
270,598 


£468,973 
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It will be observed that the item “ Fuel” appears in the above 
table. But we have in the figures of the Undertaking we are 
examining the means of resolving this into its constituent parts in 
the same way as we have dealt with the other figures. If this is 
done, the Railway Dues are found to be composed as follows :— 


Interest paid to Railway Company ... a .» £198,375 
Wages; zs ts me £187,605 
Salaries... 58 i 8,575 
£196,180 
Stores ee _ bas 49,293 
Rates, &e. ... wa a 15,765 
Royalty... ext er 4,581 
Sundries... in os 4,779 
74,418 
270,598 
£468 973 


It will be seen that out of the money the Railway Company 
received from the undertaking, no less than 40 per cent. was paid 
in Wages, and in Wages and Salaries well on to 42 per cent. The 
Wages, at all events, were paid many a week before the money out 
of which they were provided had been paid into the coffers of the 
Railway Company, and it would be well within the mark to assert 
that every man in the employment of the Undertaking, and of the 
Railway Company who was engaged in the work of transporting 
the material used by the former, got his money before the iron he 
had assisted in producing, had reached the market for which it was 
destined. 

Another item calls for some further comment at this point. In 
our preliminary analysis “ Rates” do not include any large payments 
to the Imperial Exchequer. The considerable payments made for 
Income Tax are not dealt with as current outgoings, but only 
when the profits of the Undertaking are ascertained. In the case 
of the Railway Company, very large payments to the Exchequer are 
included, and “ Rates” from this point must be understood to 
include not only the payments already described when we were 
dealing with the head “Rates,” but also “Taxes” paid by the Railway 
Company and by others with whom the undertaking has dealt for 
“Stores.” Now that the meaning of the head “ Rates and Taxes ” 
has been fully explained, it is convenient to point out that a con- 
siderable part of this disbursement goes in paying wages. The 
labour bill of every Local Authority is a very serious part of its 
expenditure. For example, out of an annual expenditure of about 
£156,000, the Corporation of Middlesbrough paid £29,900 in 
wages and £9,400 in salaries. So that here again we should on 
more searching analysis find payments coming to swell the total 
wages which the Undertaking provides. 

To this point the analysis has dealt with facts, and we have been 
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concerned with figures whose exact significance we have been able 
to appreciate. When we turn to the item “Stores” we are obliged 
to make assumptions. It is, however, not likely that any serious 
error will occur here. In the first place we are dealing with less 
than 15 per cent. of the total,—and in the second, a great part of 
the items are materials about whose cost we possess information 
from the figures to which we have access. There remain, neverthe- 
less, such things as oil and grease, which come from abroad; 
timber, which is also in great measure a foreign product; and 
many other commodities with whose cost of production I am not 
familiar. After having given these questions the best considera- 
tion in my power, I have come to the conclusion that in order to 
deal with the item “Stores” in the same way as I have already 
dealt with Railway Dues, it should be divided as follows :— 


Interest and Profit ... aii saa £70,516 
Wages ... oie iss Bes ... £215,981 
Salaries... él i me 11,300 

—— ss 227,281 
Royalty... es 3 .- 33,900 
Rates, Taxes, Ke. a x 2 8,475 
Establishment .. cao mm = 8,191 
Sundries ex - a ici 4,703 

——— 55,269 

£353,066* 


I should be sorry to think that in placing the first item at 
20 per cent. I have put it too hight, and it is certain those whose 
special duty it is to buy the stores required by the Railway 
Company and by the undertaking do not leave a stone unturned 
to reduce it to its lowest possible figure. 

It is probable that in placing Royalty at so high an amount 
the error is on the side of generosity to the landlords, in awarding 
them a larger share than their due, an error of which they have, I 
fancy, but little experience. The figures now stand as follows :— 


Wages a ae ie .. £1,366,634 

Salaries... ae ae a 76,953 
———_ £ 443,587 
Interest and Profit ous to pana ae ioe 268,891 
Royalty... Sets m 216,644 
hn. taxes, &e. . Pe a si a 62,640 
Establishment... 56a a ee a 51,015 
Sundries... ies a eas = ek 30,802 
£2,073,579 


* This item now consists of £303,773 paid by the undertaking, and £49,293 paid 
by the Railway Company. 

+ On further consideration I am disposed to think that 20 per cent. is too much 
for the profit on stores, but I leave this figure, for even if it were expunged alto- 
gether it would add less than 4 per cent. to the total wages paid, and the error, 
if error there be, tells against my argument. The same remark is also true of the 
item ‘‘ Royalty ” in this table as well as in that which immediately precedes it, 
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But “ Establishment,” which is a disbursement made by the owners 
of the Undertaking can be further analysed, and on such analysis 
it is found to consist of Wages to the extent of 50 per cent., and 
Stores for the rest. If this remnant is analysed in the same way 
as “ Stores” have already been treated we get the following result :— 


Wages paid by Owners... as ‘i ... £25,515 
Stores, viz. :— 

Interest and Profit one ie — 5,100 
Wages ... ii aise ins £16,116 
Salaries ... - is a 816 
16,932 
Royalty ... oe ss ' 2,448 
Rates, Taxes, Xe. sed _ 612 
Sundries, én ian sb 408 

20 ,400 

£51,015 


This brings out the following final result of the way in which the 
two millions of pounds have been spent :— 


Wages : des sites ... £1,382,750 
Salaries vig en sks ‘ia 77 ,769 
—_——__ £1,460,519 
Interest and Profit paid to others 299 506 
Royalty m an ee ... 219,092 
Rates, Taxes, Xe. ... jie cae 63 ,252 
Sundries... sie ~ ‘ai 31,210 
—_ 613,060 
£2,073,579 


Those who talk so glibly about the Living Wage forbid me to 
deal with the £1,460,519 in any way except to increase it, and I am 
left to find an increase out of the £613,060 which remain. A 
pitiful 15 per cent., which is all that was involved in the great 
Midland strike, means more than one-third of this balance. 

But where, I ask, is £200,000 to be got out of any of these items ? 
By what operation are the owners, bound as they are by leases, &c., 
to obtain, not £200,000, but even £20,000 from landlords? All 
that they have in their direct control is £178,163, which they pay 
under leases from men or corporations in this country. The 
balance, amounting to £40,839, is paid indirectly, and no small 
part of it goes to owners of royalties in those happy countries (like 
Spain or Scandinavia) where, we are told, the minerals belong to 
the State, but where, nevertheless, we find Royalty still exists. In 
a word, it would seem to resemble the God of the French philoso- 
pher, who, if he had not existed, would have had to be invented. 

We have seen how little relief can be expected from the item 
“Railway Dues,” but any faint hopes which may have been enter- 
tained are dissipated if we look at the analysis of this item, for 
though it formed nearly 22 per cent of the first figures we obtained, 
yet, when we come to examine the ultimate form it takes, there is 
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only £198,375, or about 94 per cent., with which the Railway Direc- 
tors can deal. We see here the confirmation of what has been already 
stated,—namely, that 5 per cent., in thé wages paid by the under- 
taking would require a reduction of 50 per cent. in the dividends 
of the Railway Company. But we may go further, and say that 
the whole of the interest and profit paid to the shareholders in 
the Railway Company would only add 12} per cent. to the wages 
of the men and officials for whom the Undertaking finds employ- 
ment. Nor is this all. In all directions fresh burdens are laid 
on the backs of the Railway Companies. Shorter hours for their 
servants, larger compensation to them in cases of accident, fuller 
and cheaper accommodation to the public, suggest some of the 
directions in which any surplus must be utilized. Each one of 
these means a less likelihood of this proving a source from which 
to augment the wages of those with whom we are concerned. 

But it may be objected that no account has been given of the 
Profit earned by the undertaking during the period. That is quite 
true. The objection might be dismissed with this inquiry :—Will 
anyone point to an industrial undertaking, with certain very 
rare exceptions, in which, with a turnover of, say, £2,000,000, 
there was £200,000 of divisible profit? But it needs £200,000 
and more to add 15 per cent. to the wages which this undertaking 
has paid. As a matter of fact, the owners of this particular venture 
have been content with a very much smaller sum than £200,000, 
in the five years which have been reviewed, as their share of the 
receipts of the undertaking. 

During that period they have expended in maintaining their 
works in a state of efficiency upwards of £200,000, of which about 
two-thirds has been added to capital as having increased the 
capacity of the works, and they have written off nearly that 
amount for the depreciation of their leaseholds. All this had to 
be done before they considered themselves entitled to say they had 
earned any reward for the industry and enterprise which had built 
up a great undertaking. And every £100 expended, whether in 
extensions and improvements, or in renewals, or in experiments 
conducted with the object of enlarging the scope of their opera- 
tions, gave over £70 to keep men at work. When the expenditure 
proved successful it founded an annuity from which in the first 
place, and long before any benefit came to the owners, wages were 
found for additional workmen. 

This may be exemplified by stating what took place in 1872 and 
the following years, when large profits were realized. At that time 
the owners spent considerably over a quarter of a million in build- 
ing furnaces and sinking mines and collieries. That money went 
to pay wages while it was being expended, and the demand for 
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labour which it created helped, no doubt, to keep up the wages 
which were then being paid. In the twenty years which have 
elapsed the capital which was then sunk has found employment 
for scores, aye hundreds, of men, and during no small number of 
these years has earned no dividend for the owners. Am I to be 
told that by this conduct an injury was done to the working-classes 
of the country? The owners would have had an easier time if in- 
stead of investing in mines and collieries they had put their money 
into Consols and been contented with their quarterly dividends. 
But it was not by such counsels as these that this country grew to 
be noted for its industrial enterprise, nor do I look to such views 
to maintain it in its position in the world. 

So far I have contented myself by submitting a statement of the 
figures which I have at hand, and have endeavoured to show that 
no manipulation of them would have produced better results to the 
men for whom they found employment, directly or indirectly. But 
I am not prepared to say that there may not be better results in 
the future. On the contrary, since I have been engaged in business 
I have seen a continual rise in the wages earned by the men in the 
employment of the Undertaking. Urged, on the one hand by the 
necessity of meeting competition, both in this country and abroad, 
and on the other by the demands for higher wages made by the 
workmen, shift has been made to improve appliances so that the 
cost of producing a ton of iron should not rise, nay, should fall. 
What cost 6s. in wages 30 years ago costs under 3s. to-day, and 
yet the wage of each individual man is higher than it was then, 
and the gross wages infinitely larger than they were. 

What does this mean? Why, that better results have been ob- 
tained out of the individual man, and yet his labour has been 
lessened and his condition improved, and this has been accom- 
plished chiefly by placing better tools in his hands. 

I regret to be constrained to say that in effecting this change 
little or no help has been rendered by the workmen, and in recent 
years there has been an increased tendency to place obstacles in 
the way. I have known cases where an uphill battle was being 
fought with a new process or an improved machine while the men 
have either stood by, indifferent to the results, or have resisted the 
endeavours which were being made, and yet success meant in the 
first place wages to them, and only in the second place profits to 
the capital invested. 

These difficulties were of less moment in the times when the 
prosperity of the country advanced by leaps and bounds. In those 
days, if a dozen or a score of men were displaced from one job, 
they at once found work at some other. But now, when employ- 
ment is less abundant, a displaced man may find himself without 
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work for long periods of time. If the workmen of to-day were 
wise they would not seize the present period of depression to seek 
for higher wages. For higher wages, let them believe, can only be 
paid to fewer men. If in the next ten years, other things being equal, 
10 per cent. more wages are to be paid, I am firmly convinced it 
will be by dividing the wages among so many fewer men. To this 
I have no objection: on the contrary, it is what I wish to see 
brought about ; but it can only be accomplished by the men being 
ready to co-operate with the employers in effecting those improve- 
ments which permit the payment of higher wages while they 
enable the manufacturer to compete in the markets of the world. 

Those who, dreaming of a new heaven and a new earth, would 
have us believe that by legislation or otherwise the effects of com- 
petition can be avoided, appear to me to lose sight of the essential 
conditions under which the industry of Great Britain is conducted. 
But it would lead us too far afield to discuss the very difficult 
problem which is here presented. Moreover, it is in my judgment 
not necessary to deal with it in order to improve the condition of 
the inhabitants of this country. If we heard less about the 
rights of labour, and more about its duties, I should feel greater 
confidence in the future. As long as men are taught to believe 
that a duty is laid on society to provide for all its members, and 
not that a duty rests with each individual to justify his place in 
the world, so long we shall have crowds of so-called “unemployed” 
clamouring for the work which they will not perform when it is 
offered. 

Till men acknowledge that, all later teachers to the contrary not- 
withstanding, St. Paul’s dictum “ Unless a man work neither shall 
he eat” is still the root of the matter, I foresee a time of great 
suffering with a very uncertain issue, both for those who are 
engaged in providing wages for the artisans of this country and 
for the artisans themselves, who are by far the most deeply interested 
in the questions with which this paper deals. 
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A HUNDRED years ago Rome, of course, knew nothing of a free 
Press. Such an institution would have profited the Romans little: 
except perhaps as a stimulus to that education without which 
printed paper is of no avail. Still, there was something which 
then stood towards the bulk of the people much as the light, and 
not every reverent, Roman newspapers of to-day stand towards our 
fin de siécle Romans. Deprived of her pasquinades, the Eternal 
City would have missed an eternal subject of conversation; the 
citizens would have lost touch with the events of the day; and 
the laughing, reckless, pleb. would have lacked the inspiration of 
many a hearty and echoing guffaw as the words of the latest 
witticism (ten to one a bitter satire) were read out by some erudite 
spectacled abbé, in the foreground of the crowd, for the information 
and entertainment of his neighbours. 

It was a capital offence thus to hold up the Papal dignity 
and court to ridicule. To be sure, the full penalty was seldom 
enforced. The milder punishment of the galleys for life was not, 
one would suppose, to be faced without wincing; yet faced it was, 
day after day. Nor can we regret that it was so, remembering 
the cleverness of some of these jests. What, for example, more 
appropriate than the name “Summus Fontifex,” here given to 
Sixtus V., the creator of so many of Rome’s extraordinary fountains 
—still the wonder, if not exactly the admiration, of strangers? Of 
Pius VI. the pasquinade was almost prophetic. 


‘The sixth Tarquin, the sixth Nero— 
Rome has ever been ruined in the reign of the sixths.” 


The words on this Pope’s tomb may well be contrasted with the 
pasquinade itself :— 
**In sede magnus 
Ex sede major, 
In cello maximus.” 


Again, take the witty lines which Rome read on this immortal 
statue on the 26th May, 1798, when the city was in hard bondage 
to France, whose emissaries were sacking palaces and the treasuries 
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of churches, and making monstrous requisitions upon all Romans 
capable of responding to them.— 


** Marforio: What’s the weather, Pasquin ? 
Pasquin: Thievish weather.” 


The Roman satirists of the eighteenth century found plenty of 
scope for their lash among their fellow-citizens; but this ability 
to laugh in the midst of misfortune is an attribute so genial that 
it seems to condone some of the graver vices of Rome. 

One of the most remarkable of these placards was surely that 
which startled even the Romans in November, 1774. That was a 
time of interregnum. Poor Clement XIV. had died that terrible 
death which may, without doubt, be ascribed to the Jesuits. From 
being a sound and hearty man he had, in the course of a few days, 
become blotched and swollen. His bones dwindled and softened, 
and all the tokens were of poisoning by some mysterious and 
abhorrent process. Finally he had died ; his skin peeled from his 
body with his clothes, his hair left his head en masse, and all his 
nails fell from him. Then began the conclave which lasted one 
hundred and thirty-four days, until the city and all Catholic Europe 
were sick of it. The old tradition of barricading the precincts of the 
Vatican during the conclave, and of keeping the Castello S. Angelo 
on a war footing, was persisted in. It is to be presumed, further, 
that all removable wainscotings in every house in Rome were for 
this long spell laid flat—in accordance with the official regula- 
tion. Meanwhile, the Ambassador of France and the old Cardinal 
Albani strove with each other in the Vatican. The Cardinal was 
not above taunting his enemy in public with owing his red hat to 
the favour of the latest mistress of his Most Serene Majesty of 
France. 

Then it was that the Romans one morning crowded round the 
time-honoured statue, near the Piazza Navona, to rgad of a musical 
drama to be given during the carnival of 1775, entitled, “ The Con- 
clave of 1774.” The placard was in large letters, and bore coloured 
figures at the head of it; while the context explained the plot of 
the piece, and gave the characters, who included seventeen cardinals, 
as well as divers other personages for the ballets. The chorus 
was composed of the secretaries and menials of the Vatican. The 
police had already, in the night, torn down one of the placards, 
but Rome was then so ill-lighted after sunset that it was not 
difticult for the bill-sticker to affix a second without danger of 
arrest. From early dawn the crowd had formed so thick about 
the statue that the police could not penetrate it to remove this one 
also. Being masters of the situation, the populace enjoyed the 
scurrility to their hearts’ content. 
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Anon the police had their opportunity. A whipping proces- 
sion passed by on its way to the Campo dei Fiori, and formed 
a strong counter-attraction for the mob. The victims were two in 
number. One was naked save for a short pair of breeches, a 
cardboard mitre, decorated with flames and devils in colour, and a 
ticket round his neck inscribed with his crime, “ Blasphemer of God’s 
Holy Name.” He was gagged in such a way that his tongue lolled 
from his mouth, and from head to foot he was mired with the filth 
cast upon him by the playful public. This man’s companion was a 
large fat fellow, little better clad, although wearing a plain white 
mitre, surmounted by a half-moon contrasting with the other’s 
ghastly headgear. The half-moon suggested his offence. His 
ticket indicated it explicitly. “A willing cuckold” was the singular 
device. He had, in fact, abandoned his wife to the Swiss Guards 
of the Vatican. Even in our century, the custom of leading a 
felon mitratus per urbem still held in Rome. A hundred years 
ago it was entirely the vogue; and when in the Campo dei Fiori the 
culprits were thrown face downwards on the bench, and soundly 
trounced with the oxhide thongs, the crowd could hardly contain 
itself for laughter. 

As the tickle populace broke from the pasquinade to follow this 
new allurement, a silent man, in a black cap, heralded by the cry 
of “Make way! make way!” appeared on the scene. He was a familiar 
of the Holy Oftice, concerned with the prosecution and punishment 
of sacrilege, and much else; and dreaded, in right of his vocation. 
He took the notice from the wall, folded it up, and pocketed it. The 
outcome was the prosecution of a certain abbé, who duly received 
sentence of death, which was subsequently modified into imprison- 
ment for life, and, later, merely exile. 

This is a faithful picture of an aspect in Roman existence in 1774, 
done from the memoirs of another abbé, one Benedetti, who, dying 
in 1830, at the age of eighty, after a lifelong devotion to the Holy 
City, left behind him the valuable anecdotic material which has 
been so skilfully edited and extended by Silvagni. 

Benedetti was a type of the great class of abbés. The Abbé Sertori, 
author of the drama of the Conclave, was another type of his class. 
The one was a courtly, inoffensive gentleman, who asked nothing of a 
Government save protection from annoyance, moderation in taxes, 
and all possible facility for those pleasures of social intercourse 
which seemed devised specially for the satisfaction of men like 
himself. As a boy he was page in the great house of Colonna, 
and as such saw all the notables who visited Rome, from a very 
near standpoint. He was specially attached to the Princess 
Mariana Colonna, and tells us how one day his lady allowed him to 
kneel in the road and give her his leg to serve as a step to her 
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coach. He loved the Colonna family through good and evil report, 
and when married, and with three fine daughters—whom he uncava- 
lierly kept to himself, so that they had no chance of husbands—and 
when Rome was as different as it well could be from the Rome of 
Ganganelli, or the early years of Braschi’s reign, his diary bore 
witness to his interest in the Colonna as much as to his quaint 
concern in the anarchic changes around him. When the French 
have disturbed the old order of days, he thus relieves his mind in 
his diary : “ Good-bye to the calendar and the saints! There are no 
more weeks, and no more Sundays. I thought it was the 21st of 
the month of March in the year of the Lord 1798: it is, however, 
the 1st of Germinal in the sixth year of the Republic.” Again, 
when the rumour gets abroad of the statues of the Virgin in 
ditterent churches miraculously opening their eyes: “I wonder,” 
he whispers to his diary, “who wouldn’t open his eyes in these 
times!” On the absurdity of the paper money of Rome: 
“ Forty crowns worth of the cedulas will buy forty-two figs in the 
Piazza Navona!” He is altogether, indeed, an interesting figure ; 
and one can readily conjure him to the mind, in his black coat, 
waistcoat, breeches and stockings, silk cloak fastened at the shoul- 
ders, dainty Brussels lace at the wrists, conspicuous shirt-frill, and 
refined manners, which last were, however, a distinguishing feature 
of most abbés at a time when in Roman salons they formed the 
majority of the guests. The Abbé Sertori, on the other hand, repre- 
sents the bitter-tongued wit, who was worth conciliating by those in 
authority. There was also the literary or archeological trifler 
of an abbé, who made himself ridiculous by his erotic verse and 
enthusiasm over a cameo or enigmatic inscription, and was a fit 
subject for the mordant scourge of Parini’s pen. The Abbé Bene- 
detti’s favourite literature was Macchiavelli’s “The Prince.” This, 
too, is significant of the tone of thought in Rome during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. 

All men of ability in Rome at this time who were not ecclesiastics 
aspired to become abbés. That was not a difficult feat. In spite of 
Papal bulls to prevent people dressing indiscriminately as abbés, 
doctors, advocates, poets, men of letters, and even dentists, 
claimed this harmless distinction. It seems to have been a species 
of popular self-ennoblement—perhaps an unconscious concession of 
the spirit of the time to the latent craving for at least the husks 
of that equality and general brotherhood which was soon to be 
proclaimed so sensationally in Paris. The old nobility, who had 
the right of creating “ cavalieri,” could atford to look leniently on 
this assumption of those whom we now call the middle classes ; 
but there was more danger in them than either the Pope or Rome’s 
hundreds of princes and dukes seemed to think there might be, 
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Even as the abbés were the professional enliveners of the princely 
drawing-rooms, also they ruled the roost intellectually in the 
cottee-houses of the Corso, and especially in the Café Veneziano. 
Here Rousseau’s notions were bruited and discussed, and here the 
leaven of republicanism swelled in many minds; and when France’s 
eimissaries came south with their boxes of tri-colour cockades a 
welcome was assured for them. There was little luxury in these 
cafés, and a single spoon passed from tumbler to tumbler among 
the cottee-drinkers ; but the cafés were beginning to supersede the old 
mutilated statue near the Piazza Navona as a mirror of public 
opinion. The Rome that for two centuries and a half had com- 
plained about and criticized its rulers only through the mouth of 
Master Pasquin was amassing strength in this new direction. The 
childish saying of wonder of the Princess Santacroce to her 
governess— “ | thought there were only gentlemen and servants in 
the world”—might have come from the mouths of many adult 
Romans a hundred years ago. The abbés and their successors were 
to bring enlightenment. 

It was to conciliate the irresponsible, light-hearted, and ignorant 
pleb., that to the very last the Popes surrounded themselves with a 
pomp and glamour that made the people cry “Bella!” as if they 
had received a fine gift from Fate. In his coronation procession to 
St. John Lateran to the roar of cannon and the clashing of all the 
bells of Rome’s innumerable churches, his Holiness was attended by 
a bodyguard of four and twenty pages with long hair, in vestments 
of silver embroidery, white silk hose, and with white plumes on 
their heads. Of course, further, there was his regiment of Swiss, in 
helmets and breastplates of glittering steel, with their breeches 
and hose of the Papal colours—red, black, and yellow. Of nobles 
and princes and cardinals, in all the splendour of their wardrobes, 
there seemed no end, as the long line of them passed through the 
Forum—then a mere cow market, with the heads and stumps of 
temples and triumphal arches protruding from the mire, and 
with a barber's shop insinuated under the stately porch of 
Septimus Severus. One could fancy the more pensive and cultured 
of the abbés, in watching the dazzle of this sparkling magnificence 
attendant upon Christ’s Vicar, thought in words much like those 
of Taine a century later: “Modern life is perched upon all these 
great relics of old time like a mushroom on a dead oak.” Mark, 
too, the demeanour and satellites of the various cardinals and prelates 
on their mules, with violet and black housings, their valets carrying 
scarlet portfolios embroidered with their Graces’ coats of arms in gold 
and silver, and their mace-bearers supporting silver maces of rich and 
admirable workmanship. Preceded by the cross raised aloft, and 
guarded by soldiers in scarlet and soldiers in blue silk from the 
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loins downwards, the Holy Father himself appears, on a white mule, 
draped with crimson velvet, embroidered with gold, and himself 
superb in scarlet velvet and ermine, surmounted by a stole of heavy 
gold embroidery ornamented with huge pearls. Of old it had been 
the custom to scatter silver to the crowd on these occasions; but 
this sop from greatness to insignificance was discontinued, because of 
the forty persons who were crushed to death in the struggle for the 
coins in the time of Paul IV. On this particular day, yet another 
time-honoured (and also too often dishonoured) privilege was with- 
held. The basalt lions on the Campidoglio were wont to spout 
wine gratis while the Pope thus traversed his faithful city. 
Ganganelli put a stop to the practice: not grudgingly, but from a 
paternal interest in his subjects. The pleb. did not forget this sin 
of omission in the Pontitt After his death the Jesuits stirred 
the city with their epigrams about his “meanness and avarice.” 
Ganganelli was too wise and too good, in being also too simple- 
minded, for his age. His words on several subjects are worth re- 
membering, notably these: “The Holy See will not perish, because 
it is the base and centre of purity ; but the Popes will be made 
to surrender just as much as has been given to them.” So on 
towards the Basilica. It was on the incline thitherwards that 
the accident happened which appalled so many of the devout, who 
were as full of superstition as of devotion. The Papal mule 
stumbled, and his Holiness fell off, prone upon the ground. Here 
also, however, Ganganelli showed the resource that marked him 
no ordinary Pope, and therefore, perhaps, an extraordinary man. 
“ This,” he exclaimed, as he rose to his feet, “is Paul’s way of taking 
possession, not Peter's ;” and his smile soothed the bystanders even 
more than his words. 

Clement’s deprecation of the Church’s interest in temporalities 
might well have been extended in a more personal way to the cardinals 
themselves. No wonder the Emperor Joseph II. despised the Papacy 
when he saw on what a pedestal it rested, and from what roots its 
head proceeded. We would not imply that there was much, if any, 
of that open profligacy of the worst kinds which made Rome 
infamous under earlier Popes; but there was enough and to spare 
of scandalous extravagance and levity. Innocent XI. shed tears 
while taking their eminences to task on this very subject in a 
private conclave a century before. Their eminences were not 
to be persuaded. They drove in state coaches that shone with 
gilding, and kept miniature courts of their own. The gems on 
their fingers were sometimes priceless, and they demanded from 
the world of the laity an humble respect that their conduct and 
calling ought of themselves to have commanded. 


Of the more luxurious of these dignitaries, our Cardinal Duke of 
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York, De Bernis, the French Ambassador, and Cardinal Maurice of 
Savoy, must be individualized. The Cardinal of York was not 
satisfied to enter Rome from his episcopal see of Frascati in an 
ordinary manner. Foot-runners preceded him to clear the way; 
and his eminence, with his many followers, passed through the 
gate at agallop. The Cardinal of Savoy, on public occasions, had a 
train of two hundred coaches, and an army of gentlemen attendants. 
Lastly, the Cardinal de Bernis, whom the Cardinal de Albani 
loathed, introduced so much luxury into Rome that his villa was 
reckoned a fair miniature of Versailles itself. Under Pius VI. 
Rome was the gayest city in Europe. Her palaces were nightly a 
blaze of torches; and the common people thought themselves 
happy indeed in the fireworks and music and the fine show of 
coaches and well-dressed ladies which fell to their share. The 
cardinals, unless they were decrepit or serious-minded, enjoyed 
these revels to the full. As it was a maxim in Rome that religion, 
politics, and philosophy should not be mentioned in society, their 
eminences diverted themselves on the frivolous footing common 
to the rest of the nobility. They might not dance; but they formed 
the warmest of platonic attachments. They played basset and 
faro with their jewelled fingers, and lost and won piles of gold 
without scruple. 

Here is a pretty picture of the times, in which our Cardinal of 
York has a share. It was the 3rd of March, 1782, and the French 
Ambassador was giving a profuse entertainment in honour of the 
Dauphin’s heir just born (to die seven years later). Rome was in 
a whirl with gorgeous lumbering coaches in its unlit streets, and 
the lights of the torch-bearers flashed against one another. At the 
portal of the Ambassador’s palace the coaches of the Cardinal of 
York and of the Princess Rezzonico chanced to clash. The Princess 
was the chief guest of the evening. Naturally, therefore, the coach- 
man strove for precedence of entry into the courtyard. This 
was not to the Cardinal’s mind. One of his runners held a torch 
under the noses of the Princess’s horses, and forced them back. 
Thus the Cardinal passed in. The Princess was so chagrined that 
she publicly sulked all the evening, and declined to occupy the 
seat of honour prepared for her. To be sure, the following day the 
Cardinal sent her a formal apology for his servant’s conduct; but, 
in return, she gratified the Cardinal with this message of resent- 
ment: “Tell his eminence that I will have his lackey flogged by 
my servants, and that he himself is not a gentleman like his 
brother who, though a claimant to the crown of England, when he 
met the Duke of Gloucester in the Piazza Navona, gave way to 
him.” 


The modern visitor to the Palazzo Colonna may be glad to realize 
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in a measure something of the splendour of the house a hundred 
years ago, when the head of the family was Grand Constable of the 
Kingdom of Naples, and the name Colonna was still dear and 
reverend to the Roman pleb. Its glory now seems to have departed. 
Even the famous Sala dei Specchi, with its mirrors, flower-painted 
by the famous Mario, does not please, save for its eccentricity. 
There is nothing in the palace now of supreme interest, except 
Gaspar Poussin’s landscapes. 

The Abbé Benedetti has left us a very intimate account of one ot 
the great Colonna receptions, which it may be worth while to 
reproduce. 

[It is the 28th of June, 1776—the day on which the Pope was 
wont to receive in state the Neapolitan tribute from the hands of the 
Constable, as representing the Neapolitan king. The seven thousand 
ducats have been duly brought to St. Peter’s on a valuable white 
mule. The mule has obsequiously bent its knees to the Pope, who 
has in person acknowledged the tribute (“for our dominion of the 
two Sicilies”), and has afterwards been led to the Vatican stables as 
a perquisite over and above the ducats. It is now for the Colonna to 
rejoice Rome with a festival after its own heart. 

The palace front, and the street in both directions, are illuminated. 
A platform has been built for a band, which discourses sweet music 
while the guests arrive, and for the amusement of the populace, 
who keep good order—thanks to the soldiery and their own sober 
instincts. Coach after coach rolls into the great courtyard; and, 
their occupants are welcomed by twelve stout porters in livery 
with silver staves in their hands. Moorish slaves and family 
retainers in the Colonna colours, give diversity to the staircase (lit 
by countless wax candles), by which the guests, followed by their 
servants, ascend to the State apartments. From a first ante-room 
the visitors pass to a second, where a bevy of major-dumos, in black 
caps, bow them on to a third. Stewards, or gentlemen of the 
Colonna family (in black, with swords, valuable lace, silk cloaks, 
and girt at the neck by massive gold collars), take them in charge, 
and introduce them into the Sala dei Specchi, where each guest 
has his place allotted him, strictly according to his rank. 

The Princess goes through her ordeal of welcoming near the doot 
of the great hall. She is seated, and supported in her trials by her 
cavalier servente, a man whose good looks and manners are a by- 
word. Attended by six domestics bearing waxen tapers, ambassa- 
dors and cardinals approach her. Nobles give their arms to the 
ladies they are privileged to chaperon; ordinary gentlemen guide 
their lady companions by the finger tips. The cardinals are followed 
by caudatori, tail bearers, who have charge of the long folds of 
their red cloaks. Ladies’ trains are upheld by pages. The cere- 
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mony of saluting the Princess is methodical. The ladies curtsey 
low to her; and the gentlemen kiss her hand, bowing profoundly, 
with a backward slide of the right foot and a bend of the left 
knee. 

Parini has written of “ those two sad and tiresome spirits, Ennui 
and Punctilio, born of Ease and Vanity.” One may doubt if Parini’s 
noble contemporaries were so much in thrall to ennui as he would 
have us believe. He,a poor poet, regarded their lives from a stand- 
point apart ; and no one felt the imperiousness and insult of class 
distinctions more. Still, it is hard not to think that there was a 
vexatious amount of punctilio then current in the world of fashion. 
For example, here in the Sala dei Specchi a man might be plagued 
with a malady that made standing a martyrdom to him; but, unless 
he were an ambassador or a cardinal prince of the blood, he would 
not presume to sit by the side of the lady whom he favoured with 
his conversation. 

At about half-past ten another piece of ceremony has to be 
endured. The guests have been introduced to the Princess. Now 
they must pay their respects to the Prince. A door is flung open. 
and the great man crosses the threshold with a smile, salutes his 
guests, all standing, gives his arm toa lady (for once dispossessed 
of her faithful cavalier), and conducts her to a throne seat which 
they occupy in common. Again, in exact order of precedence, the 
guests go through the trials of introduction. It is quite the vogue 
for a cavalier servente to present a lady if her husband happens to 
be otherwise engaged, but most ladies are for the moment (the 
mere moment) taken in hand by their lawful spouses, who for once 
are not accounted ridiculous in being seen in company with their 
own wives. 

Now at least there is a certain amount of free intercourse among 
the guests. Lackeys pass to and fro with refreshments on huge 
silver trays : roseate ices, strawberries in snow, and choice wines 
from the Colonna vineyards. The scene becomes animated. On 
all sides the mirrors reflect the magnificence of powdered heads and 
the gleam of diamonds and of other jewel heirlooms, used only on 
such exceptional nights as this. Even the abbés, who abound 
amid the gayer dresses of dukes, princes, and cardinals, are not such 
figures of woe in their sombre clothes as you would imagine. They 
are saved by their elaborate shirt frills, their gold and silver shoe- 
buckles, the lace at their wrists, and the jewels on their slender 
fingers. The cavaliers now resume their willing servitude, and 
husbands devote themselves to any ladies rather than their own 
wives. 

Towards midnight the scene changes again. The Prince leads 
the way into the large gallery, whence great windows look upon the 
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palace gardens, with their oaks and pines and firs rising darkly 
against the starlit summer sky, and the buildings of Rome beyond. 
For a moment all talk is hushed, as the music of a pastoral, by 
Metastasio, or some other master, breaks forth from the garden. 
There are string instruments, flutes, and clarionettes, and now 
und then the singing of a master tenor, or a chorus. The guests 
steeped in artificiality, listen with restrained breath to the 
sentimental rhapsody about shepherds and shepherdesses, and 
afterwards resume their conversation. Conjurers, mountebanks, 
wizards, and a multitude of other attractions, afterwards present 
themselves in brisk sequence. So, with frequent refreshments, the 
night passes; and when the dawn has well declared itself upon 
Rome’s hills, and the thick pines in the garden have lost their 
sombre awesomeness, the festival is over. 

Metastasio and his melodious trifles were in this age so much the 
fashion that ladies loved to be painted clasping a volume of his 
works. Formerly, in their portraits, they held a flower or a bird. 
The change was welcome, if only as a change. 

Another and greater genius for a time contested with Metastasio 
his hold upon the affections of society. This was Alfieri, whose 
oddities, pride, talents, and extraordinary devotion to the Countess 
of Albany made him conspicuous even in Rome. In 1781 he hired 
the Villa Strozzi, furnished, with the use of the gardens and 
stabling attached, for ten crowns a month. Nowadays one pays 
more than that for a single room in an unmentionable street, so 
vastly have the expenses of living in Rome increased. Here the 
great dramatist wrote “Merope,” “Saul,” and other of his plays, 
dividing the rest of his time between his horses and the great lady 
who was as proud as himself, and would hardly condescend to 
speech with any but the very best blood of Rome. Parini must 
have had Alfieri in view in his lines on “ the invincible horse- 
tamer ”—now pressing the warm hand of his lady, and now patting 
the glossy back of his steed. No man had a more dangerous 
temper—as the Pope himself was easily persuaded. One day, 
visiting his horses (of which he had brought thirteen from England), 
he found his stable-boy on his favourite barb ; nor was his anger 
appeased until he had thrashed the lad so that his pigtail, torn 
from the fellow’s head, stayed in his hand. In his autobiography, 
he tells us how potent was his passion in another direction. The 
force of his love was such that he had himself tied to his chair that 
he might not leave his house to return to that of his mistress. It 
must have been a memorable experience to have heard Alfieri 
recite his own tragedies. Benedetti was present at one such 
reading. The play was “Virginia,” and the author terrified his 
audience. He seemed, says Benedetti, like a second Cola di 
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Rienzo. Again, in 1782, at the Palazzo di Spagna, the great man 
took part in his own “ Antigone” before a most noble audience. 
The Princess Rospigliosi, wearing diamonds worth a million frances, 
contested with the Countess of Albany, the honour of being the 
chief lady present. The Countess had so little doubt in the matter 
that she declined even to sit by the side of the Princess. The other 
ladies marked with evident envy the complete understanding that 
existed between the Countess and her talented cavalier. 

Alfieri’s sojourn in Rome was destined to be brief. The Villa 
Strozzi and the Fountain “di Trevi” (to which he owed many 
sublime ideas as he ate his simple breakfast of bread and cheese 
by its side) knew him no more after 1783. In May of that year 
he was exiled from the Holy City. The Cardinal of York was 
spiritually antipathetic to this thoroughbred republican, the accepted 
lover of his sister-in-law; and his influence did the work. Rome was 
not quite ripe for any but a dilettante appreciation of the virile 
stimulus to political change in Alfieri’s sentiments. Ten years 
more had to pass before it was possible here to amuse one’s guests 
at supper with crackers in the shape of Phrygian liberty caps 
whence tri-colour cockades proceeded. 

Celebrities of many kindscame to Rome, like the Popes themselves, 
to puzzle and divert the Romans, and then pass away for ever. 
Among others, Cagliostro and Corilla should be noticed briefly. 
It had been a piece of ill-breeding unpardonable a hundred years 
ago to give the famous charlatan precedence over the famous 
improvisatrice. 

The institution of Arcadia in Rome was an eloquent witness to 
the fanciful revolt in many noble minds against the prevalent 
luxury and duplicity of society. Men and women who had made 
love and danced and talked scandal in Roman drawing-rooms and 
ball-rooms, until these exercises had become habitual to them, 
suddenly conceived the idea of aping the primitive order of things 
according to the poets. Nothing would serve their turn but 
that they must assume pastoral names, and be as nearly pastoral, 
idyllic, and innocent in their intercourse with one another and the 
fair sex as their somewhat corrupted natures would let them be. 
Thus the Duke B. and the Countess C. were known in Arcadia as 
Strephonito and Clorinda, or something of the kind. At the worst 
it was not so very culpable a species of dual existence, even although 
it was pure attfectation. 

Corilla Olimpica was the pastoral name of one Maddalena Morelli, 
a talented young lady whose reputation for beauty and versification 
extended throughout northern Italy. She was invited to Rome, 
examined by the pastoral poetasters, and pronounced marvellous. 
It was determined to crown her with a laurel wreath, and the dite 
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ot Rome were, of course, invited to witness the ceremony. Corilla 
is described as tall and fair, with long loose blonde hair, vivacious blue 
eyes, rather large of mouth (as one would expect), gay in expression, 
with shapely arms and bust, which (after the manner of shepherdesses) 
she exposed to view. She appeared thus before the most critical 
and pungent audience the world could show; and her dress of white 
satin, with a light crape mantle studded with silver stars, much 
enhanced her appearance. Her examiners had already put her 
to the test by interrogating her off-hand on twelve subjects, among 
which were sacred history, revealed religion, physics, metaphysics, 
harmony, &c. Like one inspired, she had immediately answered, in 
verse, in the most satisfactory manner. Now, therefore, she was 
first formally crowned. Then, being required to improvise “ In Praise 
otf Rome,” she straightway chanted on this theme to the accompani- 
ment of violins, with a success and enthusiasm that put her audience 
almost beside themselves with delight. She sang on two other 
themes taken at hazard. Her fame was established. At the recep- 
tion which followed, she was congratulated by cardinals and prin- 
cesses, and, among others, by the Duke of Gloucester; but the 
poor lady, thus strung to so high a pitch, was doomed to realize 
that the Arcadians and the nobility were not all Rome. The 
entertainment over, she was escorted to a gilded senatorial car- 
riage. Here the populace began to hiss her, and home she 
went to a continued salvo of hisses. Not even the fireworks 
which, for the mob’s sake, had been sent up during her coro- 
nation, could convince the conservative Roman pleb. that it was 
advisable for young women to show conspicuous talent and vaunt 
their talents in public. Pasquin followed suit to the mob. In 
short, poor Corilla was so much distressed that she left Rome as 
suddenly as she had come to it. Perhaps it is well she did so. 
She was thus, at any rate, spared the mortification of the neglect 
and ridicule of her aristocratic admirers also, which must have been 
her lot after the first novelty of her apparition had worn off. 

In 1789, Cagliostro appeared in Rome, to end his eventful and 
iniquitous career. As we read of this arch rogue in Dumas’s present- 
ment, it is impossible not to sympathize with him, and feel respect 
for his powers; but the novelist shows us one side of his life only, 
and, of course, exaggerates that. It is as well to know that the 
man who, in September, 1789, claimed to have supernatural powers 
in the presence of some of the most conspicuous and influential 
noblemen, ladies, and ecclesiastics of Rome had been a rogue and 
vagabond from his boyhood. The wife who accompanied him was 
his confederate. Her beauty had been another source of income in 
the different European countries through which they had travelled 
with baleful effect. .Born in 1743, Cagliostro or Balsamo (to give 
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him his common name) was thus forty-six when he had the audacity 
to issue invitations in Rome for a séance in his Hall of Mysteries. 

The séance was two hours after sunset in the large room of 
a villa near the Pincian gate. Guests were admitted by a pass- 
word, and thus ushered into a well-lighted room, on the walls of 
which the ordinary masonic symbols had been painted in profusion. 
Statues of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Oriental idols were set here and 
there, and Latin phrases were written on one of the walls. At the 
end of the room was a platform, or kind of altar, agreeably fur- 
nished with skulls, mummies, live serpents, parchments, crucibles, 
and powders. 

Cagliostro is described at this time as a man of middle height, 
fat, with a stern evil air, and asuspicious look. His wife was still 
beautiful, shapely, and of an animated countenance. Entering the 
room, this accomplished charlatan mounted a tripod and began 
as follows : 

“T ought to tell you something of my life, reveal to you my past 
and tear the veil which prevents you from seeing it. Enter, there- 
fore, and listen . . . I see the vast desert, huge palms casting their 
shadows on the sand, the tranquil Nile in its course, the Sphinxes. 
the obelisks, and majestic columns... . It is Memphis, the Sacred 
City ; and there is the glorious King Thothmes III. entering it in 
triumph, after having conquered the Canaanites and Syrians. 
I see——” 

Then, in the presence of the high priests of Roman Catho- 
licism, the fellow pretended that he was with Christ at Cana, 
and a witness of the miraculous change of water into wine. 

Suddenly altering his voice, he cried: “And I, too, will per- 
form this miracle. I will reveal hidden mysteries to you. Nothing 
is concealed from me. I know all things. I am immortal—ante- 
diluvian. Ego sum qui sum!” 

That said, he let a few drops of a certain chemical fluid fall into 
a bowl of water, and declared that Falernian wine was the result. 
The liquor was tasted, and pronounced excellent. Of course, too, he 
prated of his elixir of life and rejuvenescence. This he brought 
forth, and tried on several ladies “of a certain age,” whose eyes 
sparkled, and cheeks straightway gained a youthful flush. Then he 
went a step farther, and those who remembered his association with 
the famous diamond necklace ought to have taken warning from 
history. He claimed to enlarge precious stones, and asked his 
audience to put his powers to the test. Nothing loath, the Cardinal 
De Bernis offered a diamond ring from his hand, and cried like a 
child with delight when the jewel (or something like it) was 
returned to him twice its original size. 

Balsamo was now to give the French Ambassador a shock of 
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another kind. Summoning his “ pupil,” or medium, he bade the 
girl look into a crystal bowl filled with water, and relate what she 
saw there. There and then, on this fifteenth of September 
Cagliostro told the startled Romans of the ruin that was coming 
upon Louis XVI; of the crowd shouting “Down with the king” as 
they marched to Versailles headed by a duke; of the fall of the 
monarchy, the levelling of the Bastille, and the liberty that was to 
succeed. 

No wonder the French Ambassador exclaimed : 

“Does the girl mean that these things shall happen to my 
sovereign ?” 

To which Cagliostro replied, “I am sorry; but it is so.” 

This was the sensation of the evening. The after-proceedings 
consisted mainly of a lecture on freemasonry. Even as it was, the 
noblemen and ladies present had much to wonder about. If they 
could have known that,on the 5th October following, Versailles 
would actually see just the events foretold, their astonishment 
would have been immeasurable. 

Cagliostro had considerable success in Rome after October 5 ; 
but his career was suddenly brought to an end. On December 27 
he was arrested, with his wife, and indicted as a heretic and worker 
of spells. His wife confessed the many misdeeds of her husband 
and both suffered sentence of lifelong detention. Still under this 
sentence, on August 28, 1799, Balsamo, Cagliostro, or the Count 
de Pheenix, left a world that will not soon forget him and his 
rogueries. 

This roughly-drawn picture of Roman society near the end of the 
eighteenth century would be quite ineffectual if it gave no hint 
of the general life of the man of fashion at a time when the Pope 
himself loved luxury and an entowrage of “handsome perfumed 
youths” more than he regarded the Apostolic traditions of the 
Church. On many counts, Pius VI. was a respectable Pope. He 
was not vicious, nor, except in his exactions from his flock, was he 
tyrannical. Nevertheless, in no way can he be said to have been 
a blessing to Rome—save in his taste for architecture and antiquities 
(at his people’s expense), whereby the stream of tourist travel 
Romewards from the north was induced to flow as it had never 
flowed. The chief shepherd of the Church, driving about in 
a gilded coach, drawn by six milk-white steeds, did not strike the 
pleb. of Rome as an anomaly. Their love of spectacle was tickled 
by the sight. The draining of the Pontine Marshes—Braschi’s one 
thoroughly excellent work—was not appreciated by the pleb. 
Even that cannot be said to have had its origin in pure philan- 
thropy: of these recovered lands His Holiness made vast estates for 
his own family. In many respects it was the most eventful reign for 
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centuries. A rage for excavations took hold of the nobility, 
resulting in marble “treasure trove” of priceless value. Well 
might it have been said, just before the French Revolution, that 
“there were as many statues in the city as living beings.” In short, 
externally, life went on smoothly and enthusiastically; and even 
after the march to Versailles there were few who dreamed that 
anarchy would soon set her odious feet in the city dedicated to St. 
Peter. To some, however, there were fateful signs and portents even 
in Rome. It was enough to make heads shake when it was told how 
the Pope was using Church property for purposes commonly 
reputed secular. His Holiness’s spoliation of the Santa Casa of 
Loreto, to the extent of 3,000,000 francs, was another unpleasant 
tact. Men who bore this in mind could find plenty of excuse for 
the French, when, in their turn, they sacked the same treasury, as 
well as the Vatican halls and library, and all else in Rome they 
could lay hands upon. 

Let us return to the Roman of fashion. The inimitable satirist 
of the period has perpetuated him for us, and with him has of neces- 
sity castigated the Roman ladies whose faithful satellite he was. He 
has shown us the dainty dandy from the moment of his awaking 
in the morning, when his thoughts fly straight to the charmer who 
has enslaved him, to the last minute of his fashionable day, when 
he stoops and kisses his lady’s hand, as, with a sigh, he resigns her, 
sighing like himself, into her distasteful husband’s keeping for eight 
or nine mortal hours. No sooner have his valets agreed to admit that 
his toilet is complete than he betakes himself to the lady’s house. 
“ Behold how humbly thy domestics fall into double line to welcome. 
thee! Others hasten into the streets to tell the world of thy 
coming, and others, on timid arms, support thee!” Once again 
in the familiar palace, he is at home. The husband’s rule 
is over until the fresh dawn breaks. When the company 
proceed to the dining-room, the cavalier leads the way, with the 
lady, and the husband bringsup therear. The cavalier seats him- 
self as near to his companion as possible. If she declines to 
distribute the good things to her guests, it is his business to do it, 
not the husband’s. Openly during the meal, the engrossed pair 
toast each other, and exchange looks of affection. The cavalier 
applauds the wit of the guests who please the lady, and showers 
cutting contempt upon those towards whom she feels indifferent. 
When the meal is ended, it is for the cavalier to touch the hostess 
lightly on the arm, that she may rise to be guided ceremoniously 
by him into the adjacent salon. 

Here his devotion is continued—“ for the faithful cavalier must 
never leave his mistress’s side”—and while they sip their coffee 
the lovers discuss the weather and the carriage they shall use (they 
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twain alone) for their afternoon exercise in the Corso. In 
due time they go forth, the gentleman reverently carrying either 
the pet dog or the fan and smelling-bottle of the lady. If the 
dog chooses to lie on the lap of the cavalier, it is but another proof 
of the man’s fidelity. A call or two of ceremony have to be made; 
and, of course, fan and smelling-bottle or lap-dog in hand, the 
cavalier follows the lady. The conversation is as piquantly and 
naively scandalous as can be imagined. Afterwards the drive is 
continued ; and why should not the amiable pair sit side by side and 
hand in hand, enjoying it ? 

Later, who but the cavalier must accompany the lady to the 
gaieties of the evening? It is his affair to see that her carriage 
takes all possible precedence of other carriages in entering 
palace courtyards, and to avenge her if she is slighted in this 
particular. She enters the reception-rooms on his arm, responding 
duly to the intelligent and affectionate pressure of his elbow. If, 
on the other hand, she receives visitors at home, the cavalier must 
stand by her side to support her and smile with her upon her 
guests. Perchance she fancies a quiet game in the midst of the 
babble of frivolous talk around her. If so, it is for the cavalier 
to oppose her at chess, “a pastime specially invented for the annoy- 
ance of jealous husbands.” Thus the day wanes towards midnight, 
when, or soon after, it behoves the cavalier to bid a tender and 
touching adieu to the sorrowing woman, until a new day is 
established. If his grief and despair be overwhelming, he may 
seek to drown them in the gaming rooms. Then either a new 
distress will oust the earlier one or his woe will be forgotten in 
the pleasure of the bank-notes with which his pockets are stuffed. 

Such was the life of the Roman “ young blood” a century ago. 
His modern descendant is but a thought less ridiculous in his 
amorous infatuations. 

As for the commonalty of Rome in those days: they were the 
impulsive men and women that they are under Leo XIII, with 
the same vigorous instincts of loving and hating. Their abound- 
ing ignorance and superstition differentiated them from their 
great-grandchildren of our day. Even now the old dread of bewitch- 
ment, evil spirits, and evil eyes, is not dead among them. Then, 
however, it was as ordinary a note of their life as is the daily 
newspaper in this enlightened age. In some respects they had 
more freedom than they have now. They had to be propitiated by 
the higher powers, to whom, except when it seemed politic to pre- 
tend otherwise, they were of no more account than the mud under- 
foot. They had divers harmless enthusiasms which were not ruth- 
lessly crushed ‘by the cold hand of superior knowledge. Thus, 
when in their bacchanals and dances, dressed in their ancient 
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picturesque costumes, they sang proudly, “ Semo sungue O’ Enea” 
(“We are of Trojan blood ”), the cardinals who chanced to hear them 
would show their incredulity merely by a sage nod of the head as 
they pinched snuff from their jewelled boxes with their jewelled 
tingers. They could neither read nor write; but they could love 
and quarrel, and drink to their hearts’ content. In the pitchy 
darkness after sundown, the wine-shops teemed with disorder, and, 
we are told, “every alley and porch served as a brothel.” They 
did not think themselves wronged because the ecclesiastics and 
nobility of Rome dazzled their eyes with the splendour of their 
dresses and equipages—coaches inlaid with guinea gold, and horses 
decked with silver harness, and clothed in saddlery rich with gold- 
and-silver embroidery. The hospitals and pensions and dowries 
for poor girls, which the nobility cast to them from their abundance, 
were accepted with sufficient gratitude. Nothing less than a 
cataclysm could have bred in them disaffection with the Pope and 
the Papal rule. 

Even when the cataclysm came, and revolutionary talk was in 
the air, the pleb. still clung to the old order of things. So far from 
welcoming the sowers of sedition, they tore the revolutionary arms 
from the French Academy, and on the 13th January, 1793, hunted 
Bassville and his friends with the tri-colour cockades through the 
streets, finally giving Bassville that death-wound which France so 
amply avenged. 

Upon the whole, they lived easy lives under the later Popes of 
the last century. They could beg, borrow, and steal, even murder, 
with great impunity. It is computed that in the ten years 
1758-69, four thousand homicides were committed in the Holy 
City. History does not tell us for how many of these crimes the 
guilty were brought to justice; but, at a time when churches and 
ambassadorial houses were inviolable asylums of refuge for felons, 
manifestly a murderer’s security from the gallows depended only 
upon the intimacy of his acquaintance with those sanctuaries 
themselves. 

Lastly, the middle class must again briefly be noticed. Here, 
at any rate, there was scope for ferment; and it was just among these 
despised lawyers and doctors, and writers of verse and of prose, that 
the envoys from “ liberated Paris ” found themselves at home. The 
middle-class education a hundred years ago was well adapted to 
infuriate the more high-spirited of its victims. The whipping-block 
was used in the priestly schools even more than in the places of 
public punishment. The influences to which the child was sub- 
jected from babyhood seem to have been deleterious. He was hung 
with charms of several kinds, to guard him from the various evil 
agents which (he was taught to believe) were constantly hovering 
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about him. To quiet his childish tempers, his mother appealed to 
goblins and other awful phantasins. Ghosts, demoniacs, the resus- 
citated dead, and Satanic imps, were an inevitable part of his 
creed; and he was constantly menaced with the devil in person, 
who was supposed to be able and willing at a moment’s notice 
to transport naughty children, body and soul, to the infernal 
realms. Add to all this the deadly dulness and repression of the 
home life—the wife addressed her husband as “Signor,” and the 
children addressed their parents respectively as “Signor Padre” 
and “ Signora Madre,” rigorously conforming to the code of conduct 
which forbade them to speak unless they were questioned, and com- 
pelled them to sit bolt upright in their chairs, and never with crossed 
legs ;—and it will be seen that, if children then had the innate 
aspirations of children now, they must have had more cloud than 
sunshine in their lives. Grown to manhood, these Romans consti- 
tuted the revolutionary leaven in the city; but their acrimony 
against those in authority was untarnished by the brutality which 
made Paris infamous. 

Many of the Romans could hardly believe their eyes and under- 
standings when they beheld the French in possession of their 
beloved city, and existing institutions suddenly and sensationally 
overturned. “What is Rome,” they asked one another, “ without her 
Pope?” Bishops and nuns were now to be seen side by side in the 
theatres. It was criminal to be caught abroad unadorned with the 
tri-colour cockade. Cardboard and tinselled ornaments of a new 
kind were flaunted in the public places, with half-naked men, 
women and boys to symbolise the virtues for which Rome was to 
be indebted to France—Rome, the inspired source of all earthly 
virtue! The populace, however, took heart of grace. They hissed 
these foolish puppet shows, even as they had hissed Corilla and 
many another distasteful novelty. They cared not a jot to hear that 
a reign of liberty, equality, and fraternity had begun. Indeed, to 
them and many of their betters, it seemed as shocking for a 
cardinal to sign a manifesto, “ Citizen So-and-so,” as for a bishop to 
be seen in the theatre, with real women acting on the stage before 
him. Still, some could live through these years of trouble comforted 
by a philosophy that told them of the iron inevitability of class 
distinctions although the empty titles which indicated them might 
be burned in their register before the eyes of the people.— 

“Rogues are still rogues, gentlemen remain gentlemen; the 
nobility are not the less noble because they are called citizens, and 
the pleb. will always be the pleb.” 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 
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WHY THE IMPERIAL FEDERATION LEAGUE 
WAS DISSOLVED. 


Wuy was the Imperial Federation League dissolved? Because it 
had done its work, say some. Because it found it could not do it, 
say others. Both answers hold a part of the truth. There is 
another explanation sometimes given, that the League was dissolved 
because its leaders had come to the conclusion that the principle of 
Federation could never be carried out. This explanation holds no 
part of the truth at all. 

Let us see what were the objects the League had in view when it 
was constituted in 1884. In that year the late Mr. W. E. Forster 
presided over a Conference attended by a very large number of 
prominent and influential public men, representative both of 
Mother-country and Colonies. Among the speakers besides the 
Chairman were the late Mr. W. H. Smith, Lord Rosebery, Sir Henry 
Holland (Lord Knutsford), the late Mr. Edward Stanhope, Mr. 
James Bryce, Sir John Colomb, Sir Charles Tupper (High Com- 
missioner for Canada), Mr. (now Sir J. Oliver) Mowat, Premier of 
Ontario, and others; and letters approving the general objects of 
the meeting were received from well-known public men all through 
the Empire. The resolutions passed at the first sitting of that 
Conference were: “ That in order to secure the permanent unity of 
the Empire, some form of Federation is essential” ; and “That for 
the purpose of influencing public opinion, both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, by showing the incalculable advantage 
which will accrue to the whole Empire from the adoption of such 
a system of organization, a Society be formed of men of all parties, 
to advocate and support the principles of Federation.” Such was 
the primary object of the Society, “to influence public opinion,” 
by the advocacy and support of the principles asserted. At an 
adjourned meeting held some months later (the Autumn recess in- 
tervening) the League was formed with the name it has since borne, 
and two organic principles were laid down. These were, a negative 
one: “That no scheme of Federation should interfere with the 
existing rights of local Parliaments as regards local affairs”; and a 
positive one: “That any scheme of Imperial Federation should 
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combine on an equitable basis the resources of the Empire for the 
maintenance of common interests, and adequately provide for an 
organized defence of common rights.” No other principles were 
laid down or referred to. It is important to mark, in view of the 
sequel, firstly, that there is no mention of or allusion to anything 
in the nature of fiscal or commercial union ; and secondly, that the 
one means proposed “to secure the permanent unity of the Empire” 
lies in the equitable “combination of resources” tor the mainte- 
nance of common interests and in provision for the “ organized 
defence” of common rights. These objects and these means are 
perfectly plain and unmistakable, and they have never been added 
to or impaired by the central body of the League. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to recapitulate the work done 
by the Imperial Federation League during the nine years of its 
existence; but rather to trace what may be termed its “constitu- 
tional history,” in order to afford an explanation of its recent 
dissolution. The only piece of work it is necessary to refer to 
specifically is that connected with the Colonial Conference of 1887. 
That important event in the history of the relations of the Mother- 
country with the Colonies was due to the initiative of the League, 
which formally proposed the convening of such a Conference to 
the Government of the day. It fell to the lot of Mr. Edward 
Stanhope and of Lord Knutsford, both prominent members of the 
League, respectively to issue the invitations and to preside over 
the deliberations of the Conference, as successive Secretaries of 
State for the Colonies. The result of that Conference was such 
as to encourage the hope that further discussions of like character 
would pave the way for that co-operative action contemplated by 
the League’s policy, and the first actual step in this direction was 
agreed to there—the arrangement with the Australasian Colonies 
for a joint naval squadron. Consequently, in 1889, upon the 
motion of the President, Lord Rosebery, seconded by the late 
Lord Carnarvon, the Council of the League passed a resolution 
to the effect “That the establishment of periodical Conferences 
of representatives of the self-governing communities of the Empire 
should be the first aim of the Imperial Federation League.” Lord 
Rosebery made an important pronouncement in this sense at a 
large public meeting held the next day at the Mansion House. 
Lord Salisbury was requested to receive a deputation of the 
League which should lay this recommendation before him, and 
an early date in 1890 was fixed for the purpose; but, owing to the 
then Premier’s illness, the matter had to be postponed, and the 
deputation did not actually go up until the following year, 
1891. At that time Lord Rosebery was taking no part in 
public affairs; and, Mr. Stanhope, the Vice-President, being a 
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member of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet, it fell to Lord Brassey 
to be the spokesman of the deputation. He and other speakers 
urged the importance of the system of periodical Imperial Con- 
ferences advocated by Lord Rosebery and the League; and, in 
particular, pressed upon the Government the desirability of 
convoking at the earliest timely date a Conference of the self- 
governing countries of the Empire, “to consider the question of 
securing to them a real and effective share in the privileges and 
responsibilities of a United Empire, under conditions consistent 
with the present political constitution of the United Kingdom and 
with the self-government possessed by the Colonies.” Lord Salis- 
bury, who fully admitted the paramount importance, and, to some 
extent, the urgency, of the matters pressed upon the Government, 
pointed out that, as regarded the specific proposal made to call a 
Conference ad hoc, it was not practicable to do that without having 
something definite to lay before such a Conference for its considera- 
tion. The time, he thought, had come when a scheme of some sort 
might well be proposed; and he virtually invited the League to 
devote its energies to the formulation of such a scheme. The 
Council of the League, while not admitting that the solution of a 
political problem involving (to use Lord Salisbury’s own words) 
“neither more nor less than the future of the British Empire” 
could with advantage be delegated by responsible Ministers of the 
Crown to an independent and irresponsible body, nevertheless ac- 
cepted the challenge so far as to appoint a Special Committee to 
prepare definite proposals, whereby the object of Imperial Federa- 
tion might be realized, as of such a character as would be possible 
of adoption and would satisfy the requirements of the Constitution. 
The Committee appointed consisted of Lord Brassey (Chairman), 
Mr. James Bryce, Sir John Colomb, Sir Daniel Cooper, Mr. H. O. 
Arnold-Forster, Lord Lamington, Lord Playfair, Mr. James Rankin, 
Sir Rawson Rawson, Lord Reay, and Sir Charles Tupper. In 
November, 1892, this Committee issued a Report signed by all the 
members, and that Report was adopted en bloc, as a general working 
basis, by the unanimous vote of the League’s Council. 

The propositions of the Report laying down the essentials of a 
United British Empire may be summarized as follows: It is laid 
down: (a) That the voice of the Empire in peace, when dealing 
with Foreign Powers, shall be, as far as possible, the united voice of 
all its autonomous parts. (b) That the defence of the Empire in 
war shall be the common defence of all its interests and of all its 
parts, by the united forces and resources of all its members. In 
order that the Empire may speak with the greatest authority to 
foreign nations, there ought to be a body in which all its autono- 
mous parts are represented. In order that the voice of the Empire 
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may be supported in peace, and the common defence of the Empire 
assured in war, its resources must be combined. This entails, as 
regards its self-governing portions, both a representative body and 
common property in the means of defence. How shall a Council 
of the Empire be constituted ? Without limiting or defining the 
functions the exercise of which a Council might attract to itself in 
process of time, for practical and immediate purposes the follow- 
ing propositions are submitted: The Council should consist of 
members appointed by the United Kingdom and the self-govern- 
ing Colonies. The three great groups of self-governing Colonies— 
North American, Australasian, and South African — should be 
directly represented in that Council. India and the Crown Colonies 
would be represented through Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State 
at present charged with the administration of their affairs, and in 
such other manner as might become desirable. The Council might 
include, on the part of the United Kingdom, the Indian Empire, 
and the Crown Colonies, the Prime Minister, the Secretaries of 
State for Foreign Affairs, War, Colonies, and India; the First Lord 
of the Admiralty and the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and on the 
part of the self-governing Colonies, representatives of the three 
groups. Such a Council, being furnished with adequate informa- 
tion relating to matters of foreign policy, should deal with Imperial 
Defence ; and in matters of Defence should supervise the appropria- 
tion of any moneys provided for the defence of the Empire by the 
common contribution of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
By what means can the resources of the Empire be most effectively 
combined? The sphere within which combined defence is neces- 
sary is confined to those common interests, the defence of which 
cannot be provided by local means. It is in the maintenance of 
the sea communications of the Empire that the community of 
interests is most absolute. The primary requirements of combined 
defence, therefore, are a sea-going fleet and naval bases. It may be 
laid down as a leading principle that as all parts of the Empire 
enjoy the benefits of Imperial Defence, they should contribute to 
its cost. In the case of India and the Crown Colonies the United 
Kingdom would continue to be responsible for all matters relating 
to their respective contributions. 

In addition to the propositions thus laid down as essential, the 
Committee also enumerated several other measures which were 
placed in a separate class as being “conducive to the maintenance 
of national unity but not essential to it.” In this class were placed, 
the admission of Colonial securities to the list of authorized invest- 
ments for British trust funds, the Imperial guarantee of Colonial 
loans raised for purposes subservient to Imperial ends, and other 
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permanance of the Imperial relationship, by the adoption on the 
part of the Colonies of the former class of measures essential to 
secure such permanence. In the same class also stood such 
measures as an Imperial system of posts and telegraphs, the 
appointment of Colonial jurists to the Privy Council, and others 
which might precede actual federation and would tend to bring it 
about. But the most significant point about this non-essential list 
was the inclusion in it of the question of inter-imperial trade re- 
lations which many persons, inside as well as outside the League, 
regard as an essential, and some as the essential, element in the 
whole matter. The orthodoxy of the view taken by the Special 
Committee of the position of the Zollverein question in relation to 
Imperial Federation is indisputable. As already pointed out, the 
original resolutions of the League contain no reference to fiscal 
matters, and they have never been added to the canon by any 
central authority. Some members of the League as well as others 
in Canada appear to make the completion of tariff arrangements, 
favourable to their commerce, a sort of condition of undertaking 
their legitimate share in the burdens and responsibilities attaching 
to the privileges they already enjoy as citizens of the Empire. But, 
even assuming such tariff arrangements to be possible, which 
few believe them to be who honestly consider the commercial 
necessities of the Mother-country on the one side and the fiscal 
conditions of the Colonies on the other, no number of inter-imperial 
commercial treaties rolled into one (for that is what it amounts to) 
would constitute federation or afford any kind of guarantee for the 
perpetuity of the political union of the Empire. By drawing a 
clear distinction between what is essential to that permanent 
national unity which is the aim of Imperial Federation, and what 
is not essential, the League made plain its own position, and showed 
what meaning it attached to the phrases employed and what it 
repudiated. 

The Report of Lord Brassey's Committee proved to be the 
League’s swan-song, unless we except the deliverances at the 
subsequent deputation to Mr. Gladstone, as Prime Minister, in 
April, 1893, which laid the report before him as head of the Govern- 
ment—a function to be regarded as the natural supplement of the 
issue and adoption of the report itself. The Council recognised 
that the “timely date” for convening a conference was not then; 
and, failing that, there was no further positive step forward for the 
League to take. This proved unfortunate ; for, as we know, there 
is always mischief found for idle hands to do. The enunciation 
in plain terms of the obviously just principle (adopted in a more 
abstract form at the very formation of the Society) contributed, 
together with the “back seat” given to the policy of commercial 
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union, to bring about the disruption of the League that has since 
taken place. The beginning of the end came about in this wise. 
There have always been a certain number of members of the 
League’s Council who regarded commercial union as a part of feder- 
ation, and a certain number also (very frequently the same people) 
who resented the idea that the Colonies should ever be asked to 
make a real contribution to the cost of Imperial Defence, and of those 
services generally which exist for the common and equal benefit of 
ull Her Majesty’s subjects. The protagonist of both these views 
has been the High Commissioner for Canada, Sir Charles Tupper. 
Of course no one could call himself a supporter of Imperial Federa- 
tion and at the same time repudiate the last-mentioned idea in 
terms. Sir Charles Tupper has, to be sure, always loudly pro- 
claimed that the Colonies would do their share, and rally round 
the old country in her hour of need, and so forth. But his assent 
to the doctrine of common responsibility for common objects has 
been purely academic. When it comes to the point of recommend- 
ing that a Colony should take a real and effective share in the 
burden of Imperial Defence, he falls back upon the plea that 
Canada, at any rate, has already done all, and more than all, that 
is due from her (apparently for all time) by making a pecuniary 
contribution to the construction of the Pacific railroad, by sup- 
pressing the Riel rebellion in her north-west provinces, by im- 
proving her internal waterways, and by certain other like means. 
[t was by Sir Charles Tupper’s hand that the match was applied 
which caused the final explosion. In January, 1893, shortly after 
the issue of the Report, he, being a member of the Committee 
which unanimously issued it, wrote a letter to the Secretary of the 
League in Canada, which (whatever the intentions of the writer, 
who, it may well be believed, would hardly have been so careless 
of his own reputation as to write such a letter for publication) was 
read at the annual general meeting of that body in February, and 
found its way into the Dominion papers. In that letter Sir Charles 
Tupper referred to the fact that the Council of the League, sitting 
in London, contained many strong free-traders, and, while express- 
ing the belief that the policy (of preferential tarifis within the 
Empire) advocated by the United Empire Trade League would be 
adopted at no distant day, pointed to the impossibility of “ effect- 
ing such a revolution in public opinion in this Conservative 
country without much time and patience.” But that was not the 
only or the main portion of Sir Charles Tupper’s letter that called 
for remark. He continued: “Knowing, as I do, that the most 
active members of the Imperial Federation League were mainly 
intent on levying a large contribution on the revenues of the 
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am delighted to have been able, almost single-handed, to obtain 
such a report from such a Committee.” 

This is not the place to show what a travesty this statement is of 
the aims of those members of the League who sought to carry to 
their consistent conclusions and to give practical effect to the funda- 
mental principles of the League, affirming the necessity for combin- 
ing the resources of all parts of the Empire for the defence of the 
common interests of all. It is enough here to point to the petitio 
principii involved in the reference to the forces which the whole 
Empire was to be asked to maintain collectively as being any 
longer, if that were done, the forces “of Great Britain,” instead of, 
as they would then become, of the Empire at large. Such a letter 
written by a colleague on the Committee could not but give 
uinbrage to the other members, and the matter was formally brought 
up in the Council by Lord Reay (after a fruitless correspondence 
between Sir Charles Tupper and the late Mr. Edward Stanhope, 
President of the League), when Sir Charles Tupper finally accepted 
the assurances of “the leading members of the League” as proving 
that he was wrong in the statement he had made.* But the state 
of things revealed by the discussion that took place on this occasion 
made it evident to those familiar with the inner working of the 
League’s organization that a crisis had been reached threatening 
the very existence of the Society. Sir Charles Tupper did not 
stand alone in attacking those who dared openly to preach those 
very constitutional doctrines for the advancement of which the 
League had been called into existence. Apart from those indi- 
vidual members who, like Sir Charles Tupper himself, had con- 
sistently opposed anything beyond the most general and abstract 
statement of the colonial obligation to share Imperial burdens and 
responsibilities, there was a group, chiefly of London members, 
who (on grounds disconnected from matters of public policy and 
of no general interest) had for some time thrown themselves into 
somewhat acrimonious opposition to those who insisted upon en- 
forcing the fundamental principles referred to. The same group, 
as it happened, were many of them also among those who at any 
rate flirted with the idea of a commercial union. The combination 
of these elements constituted a strong and fighting minority 
striving to control the League’s policy in direct opposition to the 
most influential members and leaders of the League who stood upon 
its original principles. The lines of cleavage, it will be observed, 


* The text of Sir Charles Tupper’s letter was published in the ‘+ Proceedings of 
the Executive Committee,” reported in the issue for May, 1893, of Imperial Federa- 
tion, the monthly journal of the League. In the following number, for June, 


is the authorised report of the proceedings at the meeting of the Council here 
referred to. 
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are two-fold. There was the introduction into the League’s policy 
of schemes of commercial union, and there was the virtual elimina- 
tion from its policy of the great principle upon which it was 
founded. It was because they recognized that the differences 
thus openly disclosed were fundamental and irreconcilable that the 
leaders of the League were forced to the conclusion that its power 
for good was paralysed, and so recommended its dissolution. 

Many people thought the remedy passing strong. But if drastic, 
it was also effectual. The object was, not to save the League from 
disruption, but to rescue the cause from disrepute. Reconstruc- 
tion, even if (having regard to the spirit in which the opposition 
was carried on) it had been possible, would only have postponed 
the evil day, and meanwhile the cause of Imperial Federation 
would have been besmirched. The majority in number and still 
more in weight of authority were true to the right lines. But the 
minority was well organized and excessively active in attending 
Councils and Committees. On the other hand, since it had become 
evident that there was at present no definite active work, bearing 
visible and immediate results, for the League to do, most of the 
more important members, and particularly those engaged in the 
hand-to-mouth business of what are called practical politics, had, 
not altogether unnaturally, become slack in their attendance at 
meetings often occupied with matters trivial enough indeed. Left 
almost to themselves, a minority of actively disposed but individ- 
ually, it may be said without offence, not particularly influential 
persons had things pretty much their own way; and, if the League 
had been allowed to drift on, would have had their own way alto- 
gether. It was therefore to save the soul of the movement that 
the leaders determined to destroy the body ; and it was a wise and 
a statesman-like resolve. They might have taken for their motto 
the ery (with a difference) of gladiators in another arena—Ave 
Imperium, morituri te salutant ! 

And so we may answer the question why the Imperial Federa- 
tion League was dissolved. It was not because its members or its 
leaders or any appreciable fraction of them had become convinced, 
as the enemy and the scoffer said after their kind, that the object 
they had in view was unattainable. The Committee presided over 
by Mr. Stanhope, which recommended its dissolution, expressed in 
doing so their confident belief that the interests of all parts of the 
Empire alike would inevitably demand the solution of the Imperial 
question, and recorded their profound conviction that the solution 
reached would be on the lines of Imperial unity, not of disintegra- 
tion. Nor, in a full sense, was it dissolved because its work was 
done. It would fain have carried its work further if it could. But 
it, had done its work, and done it well, up to a given stage. Its in- 
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fluence on public opinion, the primary object of its formation, had 
been profound. Of that there can be no question whatever. It 
had elicited, moreover, from the chiefs of the two great parties in 
the State, recognition of the supreme importance of the question 
it had taken up; and it claimed, therefore, not without some justi- 
fication, to have brought the matter to a point at which it might 
and ought to be left in the hands of the Imperial Government. 
Yet, if the League had been, what it never was, a homogeneous 
body, there was still further work for it todo. The want of homo- 
geneity had been immaterial in the earlier stages of the movement. 
But when things came to be approached at closer quarters and in 
a more practical fashion, such a body, composed of mutually de- 
structive forces, could make no further progress. It could not even 
“mark time” with safety, because some of its members, not content 
with that unpretentious form of exercise as a means of displaying 
their prowess, insisted on stepping out of the ranks, and, while 
waving ensigns blazoned with the name of “ Imperial Federation, 
yet shouted war-cries that were treason to the flag they fought 
under. 
Rosert BeEapon. 


MR. RUSKIN IN RELATION TO MODERN 
PROBLEMS. 


Dogs Mr. Ruskin stand in any profitable relation to modern prob- 
lems at all? Those who have only read his books superficially or 
who know him chiefly by report of his enemies, may well doubt it. 
To all such his message to the modern world will seem to be 
nothing but a railing accusation. This is the view of the matter 
put forward by Mr. William Watson, who, after reading one of Mr. 
Ruskin’s effusions a few years ago, characterized his later utterances 
as mere “studies in reviling and abusing,” and for his own part 
vowed to eschew 
‘* From this day forward, all 
Your later writing, biting, growling, grumbling— 
One long crude history of decline and fall, 
Sad as Rome crumbling.” 

Mr. Watson has subsequently withdrawn these lines; but they 
expressed a view which is still widely held, and for which, moreover, 
much warrant is to be found in Mr. Ruskin’s writings. 

There is hardly one aspect of modern life or of modern thought 
against which Mr. Ruskin has not at one time or another poured 
out the vials of the wrath of God. Carlyle said of the population of 
these islands that it consisted of “ thirty millions, :nostly fools.” The 
disciple has outdone his master, and apostrophizes us in one place 
as “you fools all,everywhere.” Our political ideas he has dismissed 
as “the mad-dog’s creed of modernism.” Of our political ma- 
chinery he has boasted that he never has given, and never means 
to give, a vote in his life; for our Parliament is to him at best but 
“a mouldering toy.” Of our political leaders, he has said that one 
of them—the present Prime Minister—is only “a negative system, 
hundred-tongued to his own confusion; the fashionable hairdresser, 
as it were, and Minister of extreme unction,in the manner of 
pomade, to moribund English pates.” And though he has some- 
times posed as Our Only Tory, he dismissed Lord Beaconsfield as 
scornfully as Mr. Gladstone. “I care no more,” he wrote to the 
Glasgow students, “either for Mr. D’Israeli or Mr. Gladstone than 
for two old bagpipes with the drones going by steam.” “A plague 
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on both your Houses” may thus be said to epitomize Mr. Ruskin’s 
contributions to the parliamentary questions of the day. The Press, 
I am given to understand, sometimes arrogates to itself the position 
of a new estate of the realm; but Mr. Ruskin has trampled the 
modern newspaper under foot as merely “so many square leagues 
of dirtily-printed falsehood.” As for the People, we may spell it 
with the biggest of capital P’s; but Mr. Ruskin knows it to be only 
“a miserable modern mob.” We shall gain no stay of execution by 
pleading our modern religion, for “a knave’s religion,” he has told 
us in advance, “is the most rascally thing about him.” As for 
modern literature, it is “plentiful but pestilential,” and “modern 
science only ceases to be tiresome by becoming loathsome.” But 
why continue? At this rate Mr. Ruskin’s relations to modern 
problems, of which I propose to speak in the following pages, are 
calculated to become anything but amicable. Indeed, it might 
seem as if Modern Painters were the only modern thing with which 
Mr. Ruskin is on speaking terms. 

With a writer in this temper what profitable relations can be es- 
tablished? But the fact remains that the circle of Mr. Ruskin’s 
influence is steadily widening in the modern world. The sale of 
his political and economic books, already large, increases every year. 
The practical community of Sheffield has voted considerable sums 
of money for the maintenance of his “St. George’s Museum,” and 
“the shrine,” as some of the faithful love to call it, is visited every 
year by pilgrims from all parts of the world. America, undeterred 
by the abuse which Mr. Ruskin has lavished on her, has carried on 
a brisk trade for years in pirating his books; and now that the 
copyright convention has passed, absorbs large quantities of an 
authorized “Brantwood Edition.” Both there and here Ruskin 
and his ideas are part of the “ Extension” lecturer’s stock-in-trade. 
“ Ruskin Societies” flourish in all the large towns; and the mem- 
bers of one “circle” rise “to study Ruskin at 7 o’clock in the 
morning.”* But even the most enthusiastic devotees do not get up 
with the sun to study only “studies in reviling and abusing” ; or 
brace themselves for the work of the day by readings in “biting, 
growling, grumbling.” 

What, then, is the explanation of this apparent inconsistency— 
that the writer, whom so many readers find helpful, yet proclaims 
himself helpless? There are, I think, several characteristics of 
Mr. Ruskin’s genius, apart from the recurrent illnesses of his later 
years, which serve to explain why his message to his age has in 
large measure been delayed and obscured; and which it is necessary 
also to bear in mind, in interpreting the message itself. First 


* The Ruskin Society in connection with the Westbourne Park Institute. The 
lecture on which these pages are based was delivered at that Institute. 
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among these characteristics I place the extreme and even morbid 
sensitiveness of the man. This quality of Mr. Ruskin has been 
well stated by one of his dearest friends, and the most discerning 
of his commentators :— 


‘*Never was a soul,” says Professor Charles Eliot Norton, ‘‘more open and 
accessible to immediate impressions, never one that responded with more sensi- 
tiveness or more instant sympathy to the appeals of nature or of man. It was 
like an olian harp, the strings quivering musically in serene days under the 
touch of the soft air ; but, as the clouds gathered and the winds rose, vibrating in 
the blast with a tension that might break the sounding-board itself.” 

Hence, never was there a writer whose words at any given place 
more needed to be referred to their exciting nervous cause and to 
his point of view at the moment. I will take a single instance. It is 
a passage in which the reader, if he does not happen to be familiar 
with it, will be surprised to find Mr. Ruskin singing the praises of 
the steam-engine :— 

‘IT cannot express,” he says, ‘‘the amazed awe, the crushed humility, with 
which I sometimes watch a locomotive take its breath at a railway station, and 
think what work there is in its bars and wheels, and what manner of men they 
must be who dig brown ironstone out of the ground, and forge it into that. What 
assemblage of accurate and mighty faculties in them; more than fleshly power 
over melting crag and coiling fire, fettered and finessed at last into the precision 
of watchmaking ; Titanian hammer-strokes beating out of lava these glittering 
cylinders and timely respondent valves, and fine-ribbed rods, which touch each 
other as a serpent writhes, in noiseless gliding, and omnipotence of grasp; in- 
finitely complex anatomy of active steel, compared with which the skeleton of a 
living creature would seem, to a careless observer, clumsy and vile—a mere morbid 
secretion and phosphatous prop of flesh! What would the men who thought out 
this,—who beat it out, who touched it into its polished calm of power, who set it 
to its appointed task, and triumphantly saw it fulfil this task to the utmost of their 
will,—feel or think about this weak hand of mine, timidly leading a little stain of 
water-colour which I cannot manage, into an imperfect shadow of something 
else—mere failure in every motion, and endless disappointment ; what, I repeat, 
would these iron-dominant genii think of me? and what ought I to think of 
them? But as I reach this point of reverence, the unreasonable thing is sure to 
give a shriek as of a thousand unanimous vultures, which leaves me shuddering 
in real physical pain for some half minute following ; and assures me, during slow 
recovery, that a people which can endure such fluting and piping among them is 


not likely soon to have its modest ear pleased by aught of oaten stop, or pastoral 
song.” * 


This passage is interesting, incidentally, as showing that Mr. 
Ruskin’sattitude towards modern machinery is by no means so sweep- 
ingly intolerant as is sometimes supposed. He has, indeed, made 
some acute corrections of the notion that machinery is an economic 
panacea, by pointing out the social evils which sometimes result 
from its displacement of labour (Crown of Wild Olive, § 153). He 
banishes machinery from his model community of St. George, not 
in complete intolerance of it, but in order to show how, under cer- 

* I borrow the quotation in this connection from an excellent monograph on 
“John Ruskin: Economist,” by Professor Patrick Geddes. The passage will be 
found in ‘* The Cestus of Aglaia,” On the Old Road, i., 454. 
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tain conditions, it may wisely be dispensed with (see, e.g., The Nature 
and Purposes of St. George’s Guild, p. 7, &c., and Fors Clavigera, 
1875, p. 16). Elsewhere he makes many suggestions for the proper, 
and better, use of machinery (e.g., Munera Pulveris, § 17). But then 
“ the unreasonable thing is sure to give a shriek,” and off it sets Mr. 
Ruskin at a tangent—a movement very typical of him. His views 
of the universe are apt to change at the slightest external impres- 
sion. The passages of denunciation, cited at the beginning of this 
article, must have been written under “the Storm-Cloud of the 
Nineteenth Century.” They could all, or nearly all, be supple- 
mented by corrective passages written “ musically in serene days 
under the touch of the soft air.” “While I am looking at the sun- 
set,” Mr. Ruskin somewhere says, “I forget the sunrise; but the 
next morning, sunrise makes me forget the sunset.” 

The sensitiveness which we have been discussing explains, | 
think, much of Mr. Ruskin’s irritability, and is a fruitful source of 
superficial inconsistencies. To this factor we must add his disewr- 
siveness. In one of Mr. Lowell’s recently-published letters, he says 
that “what puzzles me and sometimes bores me in Gladstone is that 
he takes as much interest in one thing as in another, and is as 
diffusively emphatic about it.” This is very true of Mr. Ruskin 
also, though, for my part, I cannot in either case confess to the 
boredom. But, undoubtedly, Mr. Ruskin is as diffuse as he is 
emphatic. He is everything by turns—art-critic, geologist, econo- 
mist, moralist—and nothing long. He is equally ready at the least 
excuse to lay down the law with equal assurance upon the compo- 
sition of Giotto’s paintings, the principles of political economy, and 
the concoction of goose-pies. An index to Ruskin would, it has been 
said, prove a formidable rival to Mrs. Beeton: you could inquire 
within upon everything. No one has “chaffed” Mr. Ruskin more 
thoroughly over this foible of unstable omniscience than Mr. Ruskin 
himself. He was born, he says, with the curse of Reuben upon 
him: “ Unstable as water thou shalt not excel.” In a letter to Mrs. 

Jarlyle, he once gave an amusing description of the dissipation of 
energy which has characterized the whole of his life’s work. I cite 
it with several curtailments :— 

‘* Not that I have not been busy—and very busy, too. I have written since 
May, good 600 pages [of Modern Painters), and am going to press with the first 
of them on Gunpowder Plot Day, with a great hope of disturbing the Public 
Peace in various directions. In the course of the 600 pages I have had to make 
various remarks on German Metaphysics, on Poetry, Political Economy, Cookery, 
Music, Geology, Dress, Agriculture, Horticulture, and Navigation; all which 
subjects I have had to read up accordingly, and this takes time. During my 
studies of Horticulture I became dissatisfied with the Linnzan, Jussieuan, and 
Everybodyelseian arrangement of plants. I have accordingly arranged a system 


of my own. My studies of political economy have induced me to think, also, that 
nobody knows anything about that, and I am at present engaged in an investiga- 
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tion, on independent principles, of the Natures of Money, Rent, and Taxes, in an 
abstract form, which sometimes keeps me awake all night. My studies of German 
Metaphysics have also induced me to think that the Germans don’t know any- 
thing about them ; and to engage in a serious enquiry into the Finite realization 
of Infinity ; which has given me some trouble. I have also several pupils, far 
and near, in the art of illumination, an American young lady to direct in the 
study of landscape painting, and a Yorkshire young lady to direct in the purchase 
of Turners, and various little bye-things besides. But I am coming to see you.” 

With such multifariousness of pursuits as this, it is not wonderful 
that Mr. Ruskin (as he somewhere confesses) “hardly ever gets 
anything stated without some grave mistake”; not wonderful that 
the complete treatise on National Economy to which some thirty 
years ago he pledged himself as the great work of his life, never 
got itself done beyond a few chapters—fragrant, indeed, and 
suggestive, but incomplete and preliminary. 

To Mr. Ruskin’s sensitiveness to passing impressions we have, 
then, to add this element of discursiveness. The next ingredient 
to be noticed is his love of irony and paradox. There is an 
inscrutable law by which the influence of men of genius is in 
nearly every case obscured by some strain of perversity. Mr. 
Ruskin himself has noted “the strange habit of wise humanity to 
speak in enigmas, so that the highest truths and usefullest laws 
must be hunted for through whole picture-galleries of dreams, 
which to the vulgar seem dreams only.” That is one cause of 
misunderstanding; but in Mr. Ruskin’s case, when we add to his 
habit of speaking in riddling words his habit of speaking 
on every conceivable subject it is easy to detect another source 
of confusion. “The vulgar” may turn away from the whole 
thing as futile; but others may mistake the dreams for realities, 
the ironical paradoxes for practical injunctions. The fact is that 
some sense of humour and faculty of discrimination are indispen- 
sable for the right reading of Mr. Ruskin. I remember hearing of 
a devoted disciple who, pondering in his heart “the master’s” 
diatribes against railways, came to the conclusion that even to send 
a letter by the post was to parley with the Evil One. He spent his 
life accordingly in walking from place to place,up and down thecoun- 
try, delivering his own letters upon his friends. He wasa very zealous 
Ruskinian, but his zeal was not according to discretion, else would 
he have done even as Mr. Ruskin himself—“ pray for the destruc- 
tion of railways, but meanwhile use them.” 

In the next place it is necessary, before passing to consider more 
in detail Mr. Ruskin’s relations to some modern problems, to 
remember that his work in politics and economics is not his proper 
work—not the work for which he was best equipped, or in which 
he found his pleasure and his true vocation. His proper work was 
the practice and criticism of art. His economics have been a wépepyev 
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—a work by the way. In this fact we have a further explanation, I 
think, of its incompleteness of treatment, as well as of its im- 
patience and petulance of tone. The man who makes some one 
subject the work of his life can afford to work and wait in patience. 
But Mr. Ruskin despatched himself as his “own special commis- 
sioner” to a foreign field, charged with the duty of finding an 
instant solution. His incursion into political economy was the 
payment, as it were, of “ransom.” “I want,” he says in one of his 
economic books, “ to disburthen my heart of the witness I have to 
bear, in order that I may be free to go back to my garden-lawns, 
and social buds and flowers there.” He wanted to go and come 
back—bringing the millennium with him; and when the millennium 
tarried, terrible was the vexation of his soul. 

These qualities of Mr. Ruskin—his sensitiveness, his discursive- 
ness, his love of paradox, his impatience—are more than enough to 
inake inevitable a certain ineffectualness in his work. But he 
might still—to invert the familiar phrase—have the qualities of 
his defects. His finely organized nature might give a faculty of 
piercing perception ; his width of range, a wide suggestiveness ; his 
gift for irony has assuredly winged and barbed his words; and the 
very impatience of a man’s incursion into a foreign field may lend 
him emphasis and insight for the heart of the matter. To some 
extent and in some spheres, everybody, I imagine, would concede 
that Mr. Ruskin has exercised a stimulating influence over 
his generation. There is probably nobody who could not find 
something to disagree with in Mr. Ruskin’s writings; but many 
of those who differ from him most would discover, I fancy, upon 
taking a careful inventory of their mental furniture, that they 
would be much worse off if he had never published anything. 
The question I propose to raise is whether Mr. Ruskin’s influence 
has in any way been operative upon modern problems in politics 
and economics: He has been before the world in the capacity of 
social reformer for thirty or forty years; at the end of this period 
does he stand out as charlatan or as prophet? Both views are still 
“up to date.” “We are content,” said The Daily Chronicle the 
other day, “to base our conception of the economic question in- 
volved on the writings of John Ruskin”; and the editor of that 
influential journal, writing under his own name, has elsewhere 
claimed for Mr. Ruskin the position of “greatest of modern 
economists.” On the other hand, referring to one of the latest 
volumes on economics issued with the imprimatur of the Cobden 
Club, I find it stated that “as for Mr. Ruskin, it were only charit- 
able to assume that his writings upon economics ought not to be 
taken seriously.”* This charitable consignment of Mr. Ruskin to 

“Industrial Freedom. By B. R. Wise. Cobden Club. 1892. 
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the place of jester to the Dismal Science cannot, I may remark in 
passing, be due to any suspicions with regard to the ark of the 
Cobdenite Covenant; for however rank may be Mr. Ruskin’s 
heresies on other points, on the doctrine of Free Trade he has 
always belonged, without for once even the semblance of self- 
contradiction, to the strictest sect of orthodoxy. Where, then, does 
the truth lie? Is Mr. Ruskin’s relation to modern questions of 
economics that of irresponsible joker or of inspired prophet ? 

The answer must in some measure depend upon the view taken 
of the controversy—still unsettled, so far as theory goes—between 
the “old” and the “new” economics. An eminent Ruskinian whom 
I have already quoted—Professor Norton—-seeks to evade this issue 
so far as Mr. Ruskin is concerned by the statement that our author's 
fulminations against Political Economy were unnecessary. What 
Mr. Ruskin should have done, says Professor Norton, was to point 
out that the ordinary Political Economy was a very good thing in 
its way, and that his Political Economy was quite a different thing 
and good in a different way. The ordinary Political Economy is “a 
study of material wealth in actual conditions”; Mr. Ruskin’s, “a 
study of ideal conditions—the Political Economy, as it were, of a 
New Atlantis, a body of speculations, under modern guise, like 
Plato’s Republic.” There is a large element of truth in this pre- 
sentment of the case. Mr. Ruskin is essentially a political idealist, 
rather than a practical politician; and much of his economic and 
political writing is confessedly Utopian. His “laws of Political 
Economy ” are in large measure laws enjoined for what our modern 
Don Quixote calls “ my island of Barataria.” But this is not the 
whole truth of the matter. For good or for evil, “the old Political 
Economy” stands not where it did. Its methods, its scope, and 
some of its leading ideas have been. largely altered. Dr. Ingram 
was put up at the famous meeting of the British Association in 
1878 to save Political Economy from expulsion from the company 
of the sciences; but he saved it only by destroying it. He 
admitted that the criticisms of the enemy were just, and urged 
that the science, as understood in England, required complete 
reconstruction. What will come of the process remains to 
be seen; but it is at least indisputable that the process has 
begun. It is indisputable also that among the dissolvent forces, 
the rhetoric of Carlyle and Ruskin — anticipating by twenty 
years the more scientific batteries--was a considerable factor. 
Carlyle—of whose delight in the discovery of his new ally Mr. 
Froude has told us—spoke to Emerson of Mr. Ruskin’s “thun- 
derbolts ” against the orthodox economy. But there were lightning 
flashes also. “ Ruskin,” says Dr. Ingram, “ had not merely protested 
against the egoistic spirit of the prevalent doctrine, but had pointed 
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to some of its real weaknesses as a scientific theory.” The directions 
in which Mr. Ruskin’s work has contributed to modify the methods 
and prevalent doctrines of Political Economy are well indicated in 
the complimentary address which was presented to him in 1885, 
and which was signed by many of the foremost men of the day, in- 
cluding Tennyson, Browning, Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Bishops Lightfoot and Westcott, the Headmasters of many public 
schools, and many of the Professors of the Universities. “Those of 
us,” says one paragraph of this address, “who have made a special 
study of economic and social questions desire to convey to you their 
deep sense of the value of your work in these subjects, pre-emin- 
ently in its enforcement of the doctrines (1) that Political Economy 
can furnish sound laws of national life and work only when it 
respects the dignity and moral destiny of man; (2) that the wide 
use of wealth, in developing a complete human life, is of incompar- 
ably greater moment, both to men and nations, than its production 
or accumulation, and can alone give these any vital significance ; 
(3) that honourable performance of duty is more truly just than 
rigid enforcement of right ; and that not in competition but in help- 
fulness, not in self-assertion but in reverence, is to be found the 
power of life.” If space permitted, it would not, I think, be diffi- 
cult to draw out from these general statements of the Ruskinian 
doctrine many of the distinctive tenets and methods of the new 
school of economists. 

But after all, whichever view we take of Mr. Ruskin as a theorist 
—whether we regard him as a prophet of the new school or a mere 
Utopian dreamer,—it is by practical considerations that the quality 
of his work must be judged. Political ideals are, indeed, not to be 
discarded as valueless because they are not immediately prac- 
ticable; but their worth is greatly enhanced if the tendency of 
them is adjustable to actual conditions. Similarly the course of 
economic theory is largely dependent on the pressure of political 
problems—far more so, as Dr. Ingram says, than theorists are 
willing to acknowledge. I propose, therefore, to indicate a few of 
the practical directions in which Mr. Ruskin’s work seems to me to 
stand in close relation with modern problems. 

Let us begin with “ the worst of the political creed” at which, as 
stated in the preface to Unto this Lust, he wished his economic 
theories to lead the reader. The practical proposals made by Mr. 
Ruskin in that book were as follows :— 

1. National Schools for the young to be established at Govern- 
ment cost and under Government discipline over the whole country. 

2. Every child to be taught, further, some trade or calling. 

3. In connection with these technical classes, Government work- 
shops to be established for the production of all necessaries and 
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useful luxuries—not in order to extinguish private enterprise, but 
to set a standard of good and exemplary work. 

4. Any person out of employment to be set forthwith to work 
at the nearest Government workshop. 

5. Such work to be paid for at a fixed rate in each employment. 

6. Those who would work if they could, to be taught. Those 
who could work if they would, to be set to penal work. 

7. For the old and destitute comfort and home to be provided ; 
which, when misfortune had been sifted from guilt, would be 
honourable instead of disgraceful to the receiver.” 

To the reader familiar with the “advanced” ideas of to-day Mr. 
Ruskin’s Seven Points may seem moderate and even tame. But 
when they were first propounded, thirty-five years ago, they were 
voted dangerous in the extreme. Mr. Ruskin’s own father—a 
prosperous city merchant—was horrified at the economic heresies 
of his son; and so unpopular was the presentation of such views 
that the editor of the magazine for which the articles were written 
felt bound to stop them in mid-course. Yet every one of the points 
in the Ruskin Programme has either been put into operation 
(whole or partial) or is a subject of discussion among practical 
politicians. Nos. 1 and 2—elementary and technical education— 
need not detain us. Proposal No. 3—for Government workshops— 
is still only a matter of discussion. But we may notice the grow- 
ing conception of the State as Model Employer, and the modern 
extensions of Government warranty and anti-adulteration laws as 
steps in the direction indicated by Mr. Ruskin. The next proposal 
(No. 4)—Government work for the unemployed—has at least passed 
from the pages of political idealists to discussion in Parliament. 
The occasional establishment of Municipal Relief Works and the 
acceptance of a certain responsibility involved in the foundation of 
a Labour Department and a Labour Gazette may fairly be claimed 
as Ruskinian. Under No. 5 falls the growing adoption, both by 
the central and by the municipal authorities, of the principle of 
Fair Wages or of Trade-Union wages; while the movement for 
“The Living Wage” has been avowedly based by some of its most 
influential supporters on the teaching of Mr. Ruskin. Reversing 
the order of the last two points, proposal No. 7—one of the central 
and most persistent of Mr. Ruskin’s ideals—is simply Dr. Hunter’s 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for Old-age Pensions, plus Mr. Stans- 
feld’s for a reformed Poor Law. Men of all parties are, in fact, 
combining or competing to give practical effect to Mr. Ruskin’s 
doctrine that the State should recognize “Soldiers of the Plough- 
share as well as Soldiers of the Sword.” But the more such schemes 
are realized, the more will the necessity be felt for penalizing the 
loafer. This is Mr. Ruskin’s proposal No. 6. “The law of national 
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health,” he explains, “is like that of a great lake or sea, in perfect 
but slow circulation, letting the dregs continually fall to the lowest 
place, and the clear water rise” (Munera Pulveris, § 109). 

The definite political and social suggestions involved in other 
parts of Mr. Ruskin’s economic writings are not so easily summa- 
rized as in the case of Unto this Last. Space will only permit me to 
mention a few of them, which I arrange under the general heads 
of Rural and Urban. With regard to some phases of the Land 
(Question, it is quite curious how accurately “on the spot,” if I may 
use the phrase, Mr. Ruskin has been. In the earlier volumes of 
Fors Clavigeru (1871-4), he insisted strongly on the necessity for 
Fair Rents, Fixity of Tenure, and Compensation for Improve- 
ments. He gave the landlords until 1880 to set their houses 
in order. In that year, he predicted, the landlords of the country 
would be “confronted not with a Chartist meeting at Kenning- 
ton, but a magna and maxima Chartist Ecclesia at Westmin- 
ster ””—wherein, he said, they would “find a difference and 
to purpose.” The difference was the Land Act of 1881. The 
reforms he advocated began, of course, with Ireland—the corpus 
vile on which we make so many of our political experiments, good, 
bad, and indifferent. The principles of the Irish Land Act may 
never be applied in Great Britain; though, with Crofters’ Courts 
sitting in Scotland and a Land Commission in Wales, a prudent 
man would perhaps not prophesy very confidently. But if such 
Government action is averted in England, will it not be because 
English landlords have become Ruskinians? With regard to 
another phase of the question, Mr. Ruskin is not a land nationalizer. 
He is a strong advocate of private tenure. But “property,” he says, 
“belongs to whom proper.” “The land to those who can use it.” 
“ By whomsoever held to be made the most of.” “The right action 
of a State respecting its land is to secure it in various portions to 
those of its citizens who deserve to be trusted with it, according 
to their respective desires and proved capacities.” These typical 
extracts from writings of twenty and thirty years ago are specially 
interesting in connection with the recent debates on the clauses of 
the Parish Councils Bill, under which it is sought to invest local 
bodies with compulsory powers of purchasing and hiring land, in 
order to dole it out “to those who can use it.” I may refer to this 
matter the more freely because no difference of opinion was pro- 
fessed on the principle involved. The point on which discussion 
turned was with regard to the amount which any one man would, 
could, or should want, and to the conditions under which he would 
be likely to make the most of it. Both parties agreed in giving 
access to the land to the citizens, precisely as Mr. Ruskin says, 
“according to their respective desires and proved capacities.” “We 
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are all Socialists now,” said Sir William Harcourt in a now historic 
phrase. He might have said, with at least as much truth,“ We are 
all Ruskinians now.” We have, however, as yet hardly grasped, as 
fully as might be wished, another Ruskinian conception on the Land 
Question—the conception of beautiful landscape as one of the most 
essential elements of national wealth. But all such movements as 
those for the preservation of commons, the protection of footpaths, 
the limitation of rural advertisements, and “ access to mountains” 
are steps towards satisfying a new economic want which the author 
of Modern Painters has done as much as any other one man in our 
time to create. 

Turning now from the country to the towns, I will cite a passage 
which Mr. Ruskin wrote a few years ago when the “bitter cry of 


Outcast London” was heard in the land, and “slumming” became 
a recognized occupation :— 


“IT beg the readers alike, and the despisers, of my former pleadings in this matter, 
to observe that all the recent agitation of the public mind concerning the dwell- 
ings of the poor, is merely the sudden and febrile (Heaven be thanked, though, 
for such fever !) recognition of the things which I have been these twenty years 
trying to get recognized, and reiterating decription and lamentation of—even to the 


actual printing of my pages blood-red—to try if I could catch the eye at least, 
when I could not the ear or the heart. 


(The reference in the penultimate words is to some passages in 
Sesame and Lilies describing the dwellings of the poor, which 
Mr. Ruskin—who, by the way, is one of the sponsors of “sensa- 
tional journalism ”—had printed in red-ink.) In a retrospect over 
the multifarious schemes and efforts for the improvement of urban 
conditions, which have marked the last thirty years, one of the 
names which stand out among those of pioneers is the honoured 
name of Miss Octavia Hill. The root-ideas of her work were, I 
suppose, two: first, the idea in connection with “slum property,” 
of personal responsibility ; secondly, the idea of personal service, 
to the poor. These ideas have had many and fruitful ramifications 
—some of them suggested also by Mr. Ruskin. But, at any rate, it 
was Mr. Ruskin who first had the inspiration of giving Miss Hill 
the opportunities for her work as a social pioneer. Thirty years 
ago he resolved to set his theories on this subject into practical 
motion. Some freehold property, of small tenements, he already 
possessed under his father’s will; some other leasehold property of 
a sinilar description he subsequently bought for the purpose. The 
whole of these properties he entrusted to the stewardship of Miss 
Hill. She was to earn for him a moderate and fixed income ; but, 
for the rest and above all, to improve the conditions of the tenants. 
Many other practical experiments in social reform have been made 


by Mr. Ruskin—experiments in the reclamation of land, in village 
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industries, in farming, in model tea-shops, in the purification of 
streams, in street-cleaning. But probably none of his experiments 
will have had so permanent and so fruitful an influence towards the 
solution of modern problems as the demonstration which he enabled 
Miss Octavia Hill to give in model landlordism. Mr. Ruskin was 
fond of preaching what has been called the “slum crusade” in his 
lectures at Oxford, and the movement for University and College 
“Settlements” owes not a little to his exhortations. “My Uni- 
versity friends came to me,” he said, “at the end of my Inaugural 
Lectures, with grave faces, to remonstrate against irrelevant and 
Utopian topics being introduced.” They may have been irrelevant ; 
they certainly were not Utopian. 


In closing this necessarily incomplete sketch of Mr. Ruskin’s 
social and political work, I ought perhaps to guard against a possible 
misconception. Neither in the case of his practical suggestions nor 
in that of his economic theories, do I claim any patent rights or any 
exclusive credit for Mr. Ruskin. In an old and complex society, 
the growth of new ideas and the operation of fresh motive-forces 
require the combined efforts, from many different directions, of 
many thinkers and many workers. Before the fruit ripens upon 
the tree much digging and ditching is necessary : the rain must fall 
and the sun shine ; and the procession of times and seasons be ful- 
filled. Nothing is more ridiculous than the scramble which some- 
times sets in, on the part of competing claimants, for the whole 
credit and the sole credit of the ripe fruit of politics. No such 
absurd claim will anywhere be found in Mr. Ruskin’s writings. 
What I have tried in the foregoing pages to show is that, in many 
channels, his influence has flowed in conformity with the aspirations 
and efforts of his generation. And “it is better,” as he has some- 
where said of the desultory character of his work, “ to irrigate than 
to excel.” 


E. T. Cook. 
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THE establishment of a University for Wales may now be looked 
on as destined, with whatever modifications may be adopted, as 
an accomplished fact. Yet it may not be useless to make some 
remarks on the general features of the scheme. For not only the 
foundation, but the subsequent fortunes, of a new University are 
matters of national and not merely of local interest, and several 
points in the charter which has been issued are, to say the least, 
of somewhat doubtful expediency. 

The first article provides that the name of the University shall 
be the University of Wales—a somewhat significant title. Never 
before in Great Britain has any University denied in its very title 
its universality. Such names as Oxford, St. Andrews, and London, 
imply no such limitation. They indicate the centre of the Uni- 
versity work, not the limitation of its interests. Whatever claims 
a citizen of Oxford may have on the chancellor, masters, and 
scholars who are his neighbours, exactly similar claims are possessed 
by the citizens of Calcutta and Auckland—or, for the matter of 
that, of New York and St. Petersburg. And what the University 
of London does for anybody, she does for everybody, with the 
inpartiality which befits a stamping-machine. When, again, it was 
thought desirable to unite certain provincial colleges into the 
Victoria University, they were fortunate enough to find, in the 
name of the Sovereign, a title whose significance was at the least 
as broad as the British Empire. 

But here the case is different. Wales is too large a title to in- 
dicate merely the place where the University may be found. It 
inust mean that the University is to have some special connection 
with that particular district—to have some special care for it, some 
special responsibilities towards it. Indeed, the preamble to the 
Charter itself actually refers to it as “a University in and for 
Wales.” And this is the whole ground of the institution. No ques- 
tion has even been asked as to whether the United Kingdom as a 
whole wants another University. The argument appears to have 
been that a University is a good thing, that Wales ought to have 
good things, and that it must, therefore, have a University, or—the 
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difference is of course insignificant—have something to which the 
name of University has been attached by some instrument legally 
valid. 

It is this which is the really unsatisfactory feature about the 
Charter. The gentlemen who prepared it have indeed clung with 
touching conservatism to the somewhat antiquated traditions of 
the earlier part of the century. The result is, however, at the 
worst, a little effete, and in an age of progress even a bran- 
new memorial of outgrown theories is always interesting. But the 
question of provinciality is really serious. Oxford and Cambridge 
are in theory—a theory to which their practice annually approxi- 
mates more closely—bodies for the promotion of learning among 
all who are willing to learn, and competent to profit by the teaching 
of the University. The new institution is to be learned if it can, 
but Welsh at all costs. 

It is only by keeping this in mind that we can understand why 
anyone wanted the University at all. We must remember, before 
everything, that the University will not be a teaching institution. 
It will not teach a single student. It will only give them degrees 
when they are taught. It will not, like the University of London, 
examine any one who comes. It will only examine a student from 
one of the constituent colleges (with a possible exception in a possi- 
ble faculty of Divinity). It will have power to regulate to some 
degree the teaching given by the colleges; but it will be given 
exclusively by the colleges, just as it is now, when there is no 
University at all. ; 

Now, a new teaching institution almost always justifies its own 
existence. It may be undesirable if it is not likely to keep up a 
high standard, or it may be undesirable as interfering with the 
concentration of students: for the modern specialization of know- 
ledge renders it essential that students should be assembled in very 
large bodies, so as to support large and highly differentiated bodies 
of teachers. But on the whole a fresh teaching establishment 
generally means an addition to the net amount of instruction re- 
ceived in the world, and is so far so good. It by no means follows, 
however, that a fresh degree-giving body will be the cause of more 
or better teaching. 

There is no inconsistency, therefore, in sympathizing with the 
work of the Welsh colleges, while regretting their request to be 
federated into a University. We may feel that they are not 
colleges in any accurate sense of the word, and that the inaccuracy 
covers a defect. We may recognize many features in their govern- 
ment and constitution which are meaningless or worse. We may 
hold that the more vital influences of University life must be un- 
attainable by them. "Still they unquestionably teach various things 
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to persons who were before ignorant of them, and many sins must 
be pardoned, from an academic standpoint, to anyone who increases 
knowledge. But what doesthe University of Wales propose toincrease? 

The increase of knowledge is good in itself, but the increase of 
degrees is not: for a degree, even if it is nothing else, is a stamp 
of knowledge, and it is obviously undesirable for the stamps to be 
multiplied, except in proportion as the quality they guarantee is 
increased. Fresh teaching mostly concerns those who give and 
receive it, and it would scarcely be just to refuse it to any who 
demanded it. But fresh degrees concern all those who have 
degrees already or who may have occasion to judge of men by 
their degrees. To grant a right to give degrees merely because it is 
asked for could only be justified on principles which would lead 
to the conclusion that, because ships are useful, every ship built 
should be classed Al at Lloyd’s on simple application. 

Let us assume, however, that the standard of instruction main- 
tained by the Welsh colleges is sufficiently high to justify a degree, 
and let us assume, with complete indifference to truth, that a 
degree implies nothing more than satisfactory instruction and 
examination. The necessity for a University of Wales seems no 
more apparent than before. Degrees can be obtained at the pre- 
sent moment by the students of the colleges. The University of 
London is prepared to examine anyone, wherever educated. The 
petition in favour of the Charter points out that this course is 
adoptea at present, though it shrouds in convenient obscurity any 
reasons that the petitioners may have discovered against such an 
arrangement being satisfactory in the future. 

Supposing, however, that they are moved by the desire of having 
a University in which the teachers as such, and not merely the 
graduates, shall have some control over the conditions required for 
a degree, there was still no necessity for them to start a separate 
University. The Victoria University already exists, and there is 
nothing in its constitution to prevent its accepting as a member a 
college which happens to be situated in Wales. Yet no application 
to the Victoria University has been made, or at all events published. 
But it is difficult to resist the conviction that if the gentlemen 
interested in this scheme had thought rather more of the interests 
of learning and rather less of the importance of Wales, they would, 
at any rate, have attempted such an union. It can scarcely be said 
that either the Victoria University, or the proposed University of 
Wales, each comprising three colleges, is so large that the joining 
of the two would render them an unwieldly whole. The same 
reasons which make it desirable to federate colleges at all for 
degree-giving purposes, would make it desirable to have one large 
federation rather than two small ones. The reciprocal superinten- 
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dence of the different colleges is more likely to keep the standard 
high, and the fewer sources of degrees there are, the more meaning 
will each degree have in the eyes of the public, who have not much 
time or inclination to weigh closely the merits of many separate 
Universities. 

It may be argued that the Welsh colleges require more freedom 
of self-development than they could get in conjunction with their 
English sisters. This, however, only supports our contention that 
the demand for the University is political in the widest sense of the 
word, and has but little to do with edueation. Why should Bangor, 
for example, imagine that it is less likely to be thwarted by Cardiff 
or Aberystwyth than by Owens or Mason? The questions with which 
a University has properly to do are not those on which men take 
different sides because they are born in different countries, or even 
because one of them has more Celtic blood than Teutonic, and the 
other has more Teutonic blood than Celtic. If Welsh local colleges 
as such would be likely to find themselves on one side, as against 
English local colleges as such, it can only be because the former are 
vehicles of sentiments and aspirations other than academic. And 
although a body kept together by such sentiments and aspirations 
may be very excellent in itself, it has scarcely much claim to be 
called a University or to confer degrees. 

The same peculiarity makes itself obvious if we look at the con- 
stitution of the University Court, the supreme governing body of 
the University. Thirteen members are to be appointed by the 
President of Her Majesty’s Council; thirteen more by the Guild 
of Graduates. Each college sends twelve members, and twelve are 
appointed by people more or less connected with various schools in 
Wales. But besides these, the University Court will have the 
blessing of the presence of “persons appointed by the County 
Councils of counties, or by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of 
county boroughs now existing, or which may hereafter be created, 
within the limits of Wales and Monmouthshire, at the rate of one 
person at least by each of the said County Councils, or by the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of each county borough respec- 
tively, and one further person for every completed hundred thousand 
of population within the limits of jurisdiction of the said County 
Councils, or of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the said 
county boroughs respectively, as determined by the then last official 
census.” (Draft Charter, vi. 2.) 

Now, what will these, doubtless very estimable, gentlemen do in 
this position? There will be seventy-five members of the Court 
without them, and it must be presumed, therefore, that they were 
put in, not because there was no one else, but because they were 
considered a distinctly valuable element. But is there the least 
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reason to suppose that the members of a town council, or of a 
county council, are specially competent to select: persons who will 
be likely to have a right opinion on academic questions? Even 
supposing that the problems which beset a University were in the 
least similar to those which occur in the management of rate- 
supported schools, still town and county councils have very little 
to do with schools. They are, no doubt, representative of the mass 
of the people, and there may be many things which the mass of 
the people understand. But Universities are scarcely among those 
things. Questions as to the best means of promoting learning may 
surely be admitted, by the most consistent democrat, to be questions 
which are best left to men who have themselves acquired learning. 
It is a mere accident if the members of the electing councils have 
done so, and it is certain that the mass of their constituents and 
masters have not. 

But, it may be said, a University is for the public good, and 
should be under public management. Now it is no doubt true 
that every institution which enjoys the protection of the laws does 
so under the implied condition that it is useful to the public. And 
it is true that the Welsh University which—unlike Oxford and 
Cambridge—is not merely to be recognized but founded by the 
State, and—-unlike Oxford and Cambridge—is to receive direct 
subsidies from the State, is under a more direct responsibility. 
But it does not follow that because an institution exists for the 
benefit of the nation, it should therefore exist under the control 
of the nation, though the latter, of course, under a free constitu- 
tion, must have the ultimate power of deciding whether, and under 
what conditions, it shall exist at all. 

This function, however, can be efficiently exercised without re- 
presentation on the governing body of a University. The supreme 
power of Parliament, and the possibility of appointing Commis- 
sioners by Act to revise the statutes whenever there appears to be 
any need for it, is sufficient security that on the general questions 
which must fall on the State for settlement, the State will be able to 
have its own way. No other power but this is possessed by the 
country over Oxford and Cambridge, and that power has been 
found capable of completely reforming those Universities in the 
immediate past. The country would have the same rights over the 
University of Wales, with the additional power, substantial though 
rather undefined, of the right of visitation reserved to the Crown 
by the Charter. Surely such an absolute right of general control 
is a sufficient guarantee that the public interests will be respected 
without introducing nominees of the public to vote on the questions 


of detail which affect, as a rule, only the members of the Univer- 
sity themselves. 
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The principle of nomination by the President of the Privy 
Council has been introduced into other Universities, but this does 
not go by any means so far as the proposed representation of 
counties and boroughs. For the whole education department is a 
branch of the Privy Council Office, and these nominations are made 
by the nearest approach that we have got to a Ministry of Educa- 
tion. It is true that a University could probably manage its own 
affairs much better than any Government office could manage them 
for it. And it is true also that the problems of elementary educa- 
tion, which are the main work of the Whitehall officials, have no 
connection with University questions. Still there is a great differ- 
ence of principle between nomination by a power specially charged 
with matters of education and nomination by a power which 
represents the popular feeling on matters of general government, 
and has no special connection with education at all. 

The explanation of the local representation on the Court must, 
we think, be found in the cause to which we have previously 
referred : that the University of Wales is desired not so much 
because it will be a University as because it will be Welsh. On this 
principle the scheme which gives a direct representation to every 
British citizen residing in Wales, while it gives none to any who 
reside outside it (except in virtue of some special connection with 
the University), is intelligible enough. But is it either politic or 
just ? 

This is not the place to discuss the principles or limits of local 
self-government, nor is it necessary todo so. Our position would 
not be affected by the fullest admission that Wales is anxious in 
various ways to govern herself differently from England, or by the 
fullest admission that she has a right to do so: for what effect 
can the ecclesiastical, social, or political aspirations of Wales have 
in determining the questions of how knowledge is best to be 
gained and best to be imparted? Wales is, no doubt, wisely anxious 
that Universities shall be as popular as is consistent with efficiency, 
and shall offer opportunities to all students irrespective of their 
religious creeds. But on this point England is at one with Wales, 
and Tories with Liberals. It can scarcely be said, for example, that 
the Victoria University is so penetrated with either religious or 
social exclusiveness as to give any ground for fearing the influence 
of England proper in this matter. 

If the welfare of education itself does not need such a localization 
of University influence, what cause can legitimately demand it? To 
use the organization of the highest liberal teaching merely as a 
step towards the political autonomy desired for other grounds 
would be little less than scandalous. Education is a matter too 
important to be used merely as a stalking-horse—especially as the 
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keen interest which the Welsh undoubtedly possess in education 
has been used as one of the strongest arguments both for the endow- 
ment of the colleges in the past, and for the establishment of the 
University. 

And we must not forget that there is another very strong 
reason against allowing a University to be specially “for Wales.” 
That reason is that the three colleges of which the University 
is to be composed are largely supported by grants from the 
Treasury, out of funds to which every Englishman, Scotchman, 
and Irishman contribute. Why should a University, largely sup- 
ported by the nation, have special regard to one part of the 
nation? The argument that these colleges merely compensate 
Wales for the existence of Oxford and Cambridge is fallacious. 
For Oxford and Cambridge, in the first place, owed their local 
preferences to the gifts of private founders, and not to the appro- 
priation of national money. And secondly, which is still more 
important, those local preferences have been almost entirely 
abolished—while one of the few which remain is for the advantage 
of Wales. Oxford and Cambridge are as much for the benefit of 
Wales as of England, and the only national control over them lies 
in a Parliament in which Wales, as well as England, is represented. 

But, apart from all question of justice, is such a limitation of 
University interests politic ? One of the greatest defects of Oxford 
and Cambridge in the last century was the manner in which almost 
every endowment was tied down to people from some particular 
county, diocese, or school. One of the greatest benefits, by general 
admission, which reform brought to those bodies was the abolition 
of such limitations, and the recognition of the equal claims of all 
students on the advantages of the University. And at the time 
when the influence of the Universities on the world at large was 
greatest—which was also, it may be noted, the time, above all 
others, of poor students—the Universities were not merely national 
but cosmopolitan : recognizing that the spiritual bond which unites 
scholars is far deeper than any which can unite countrymen. To 
that lost ideal the Universities of the world are slowly but steadily 
returning. Surely the creation of Universities, the very end of 
whose existence is officially declared to be provincial, is one of the 
most retrograde steps which ever masqueraded as progress. 


J. Evuis McTaaGGcarrt. 


EDWARD STANHOPE. 


THE race of statesmen in England is proverbially long-lived. For 
many years past, despite the wear and tear of political life, the most 
distinguished Members of Parliament have excelled those of the 
Bar and the other learned professions in length of service. It would 
almost seem as if the gifts required for special Parliamentary 
prominence involved exceptional vitality. Of the nine ‘statesmen 
who have been Prime Ministers during the fifty-six years of the 
Queen’s reign, not one, except Sir Robert Peel, whose death was 
due to an accident, has died before seventy. It would indeed be 
difficult to mention a leader of either Party in either House who 
has not survived to a ripe age, and the number of Cabinet Ministers 
over sixty years of age has tended to increase rather than the op- 
posite in recent years. 

We are so well accustomed to read of illness caused by overwork 
and exhaustion, and to expect a temporary relief from the baneful 
conditions of Parliamentary life to ensure rapid recovery, that the 
idea of fatal consequences is far removed, and the loss of a prominent 
Member of the House of Commons from such causes produces a 
shock. Such a feeling was universal when, on December 22nd last, 
the news went round an assembly, exhausted by a Session of more 
than ten months, that Edward Stanhope was dead. 

It was but a few days since he had been amongst us. In fact, 
but for a chance allusion by’ Mr. Balfour to Members whose 
health had suffered from the prolonged Sessions, no one would have 
known he was ill. He had been actively engaged in the discussions 
on the Parish Councils Bill, in which, as Chairman of the Church 
Parliamentary Committee, he had a special interest, and had under- 
taken early in December to write for the January Number of this 
Review a colleague’s appreciation of the admirable Life of Mr. W. H. 
Smith just issued. He was in harness to the last, and in his quiet, 
unostentatious way, was doing almost as much useful work as when 
he was a Cabinet Minister. 

Although Edward Stanhope’s life terminated at the early age ot 
fifty-three, his career gives material for something beyond the 
necessarily brief, though sympathetic, references made to his loss 
by Mr. Balfour and Sir William Harcourt on the day of his death. 
He belonged to a type of man now unfortunately very rare in the 
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House of Commons. Having been brought up in a home rendered 
famous by its association with the name of Pitt and under the eye 
of a father eminent by attainments as well as by birth, these in- 
fluences, as Sir William Harcourt aptly observed, more or less 
coloured his life. Like Lord Salisbury, he was trained to make his 
way in the world as a younger son; but he had for some years 
before his death enjoyed the large estate which he owed to the 
generosity and confidence of a relation. He had won the highest. 
distinctions both at Harrow and Oxford, and while visiting America 
on his “grand tour” was a guest at both the Federal and Con- 
federate headquarters. He subsequently practised at the Bar 
with such promise for ten years, that those qualified to judge 
predicted for him even greater prominence in that profession than 
he achieved in Parliament. Being a man of culture and education 
in the highest sense, he had a quick appreciation of the points of 
any case put before him. Withal he was a very clear speaker, 
and knew the House of Commons well. This rare combination of 
qualities undoubtedly brought him success in Parliament: it is 
worth considering by the light of his career how far political life 
now offers attractions to such a man. 

Judged by the ordinary standpoint of Parliamentary promotion, 
Edward Stanhope was lucky. He entered Parliament at thirty- 
three, and before he was forty had served five years as an Under- 
Secretary. At forty-five he became a Cabinet Minister, and at forty- 
six he was entrusted with the Colonial Secretaryship, which he 
exchanged for the greater responsibilities of the War Office a few 
months later. Thus, in a Parliamentary career of thirteen years, 
he had filled four distinct offices, and had, moreover, gained credit 
as well as experience. While he was head of the Colonial Oftice 
he initiated the Colonial Conference of 1887, and one of his 
colleagues, travelling six years later in South Africa and Australia, 
heard almost with surprise that a Minister of five months’ service 
was remembered as one of the two best and most sympathetic 
Colonial Secretaries of modern times. 

In exchanging to the War Office at the wish of Lord Salisbury, 
Stanhope gave up congenial work for a sphere of heart-rending 
ditticulty. His predecessor, Mr. Smith, wrote on the 31st 
December, 1886, of his War Office labours: “ Recent events have 
caused me much anxiety and trouble, but I sincerely hope I shall 
escape from further responsibilities than those I now bear.” Within 
a week from this date he had been forced to assume the duties of 
Leader of the House of Commons, which he nobly fulfilled till they 
brought him to his grave. 

The prospect which awaited the new War Minister was calculated 
to appal the boldest administrator. Lord Randolph Churchill had 
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just resigned, mainly in consequence of the alleged excessive 
military expenditure. The Egyptian War, which was barely over, 
had brought to light weakness in various military departments, and 
the public was convinced it was not getting value for its money, 
A Royal Commission was sitting on the Manufacturing Establish- 
ments ; another Royal Commission was impending on the system 
of Army Administration, and a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, with Lord Randolph Churchill as Chairman, was pre- 
paring to investigate every branch of the War Office expenditure. 

So much for criticism. On the other hand, with this cry of re- 
trenchment dominating the public mind, the responsible military 
chiefs at headquarters were pressing upon the Secretary of State 
a succession of urgent needs. Our military ports and coaling 
Stations were in some cases undefended—in others equipped with 
obsolete ordnance. Three or four ironclads on the verge of com- 
pletion in the dockyards were without their guns; we had no 
‘breech-loading artillery, no magazine-rifle, no smokeless powder. 
‘The wooden huts which did duty in the Crimean War were still 
being patched up at Aldershot, and enteric fever had taken per- 
manent possession of some of our barracks. 

These were all pressing needs, and with the demands of the 
House of Commons for better equipment and increased Capitation 
Grant to the Volunteers they represented an expenditure of some 
£10,000,000 at a moment when it was declared that a reduction 
of £1,000,000 annually at the least should be made on Army Esti- 
mates. In fact, at the very time when the country was chafing at 
heavy expenditure, Stanhope had to face all the arrears of military 
equipment caused by the diversion of Army funds to our successive 
Egyptian campaigns in 1882-1886, and to reform the abuses which 
unavoidably attend the hasty despatch of such expeditions. 

This Herculean task had to be undertaken under the most 
trying Parliamentary conditions possible. The Session of 1887, 
although not the longest, was the hardest of living memory. The 
House of Commons which met in January and adjourned on Sep- 
tember 15, sat on the average till exactly 2.30 a.m. on four out of 
the five “Parliamentary days” during eight months, while the 
desperate struggle over Coercion occupied Saturdays also for the 
last ten weeks. The fact that 485 divisions were taken during the 
year necessitated the attendance of every Minister from start to 
finish, a rule strictly prescribed by Mr. Smith, to which he himself 
set an unremitting example of obedience. 

Beyond this the Army Estimates Committee alluded to above 
sat steadily every Monday and Thursday, from 12 to 4, for the 
greater part of the Session, while a Special Committee, which 
Stanhope called together on the defence of coaling stations, filled 
two other days of the week. These labours had to be carried 
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through under the almost tropical heat of the finest summer of 
modern times. 

It is often a matter of wonder how first-rate work can be 
achieved under such conditions. Stanhope faced his new position 
manfully. Often after being kept out of bed till 4, he was in his 
room at the War Office by 11, prepared the answers to Parlia- 
mentary questions for the day, gave directions as to pressing 
letters, was then engaged from 12 to 4 on Parliamentary or De- 
partmental Committees, or the War Office Council, or in impor- 
tant interviews, and would have to defer the every-day work of his 
ottice to the hours of comparative peace when he had answered his 
questions and the House of Commons was engaged on its peren- 
nial pastime of basting the Irish Secretary. From 5 p.m. till 1 a.m. 
he would tackle the long chapter of grievances, appeals against the 
decisions of his subordinates, proposals for fresh expenditure 
rewards, appointments, and the like, which form the daily task of 
the War Minister. After dinner and a hasty sleep on a palliasse 
which he imported into the small dungeon which served him as an 
ofticial room, he would, in the intervals of divisions, continue his 
work till a late hour, seldom sending back a file of papers without 
the “lawyer’s cross,” signifying it had been dealt with. 

Not a few Ministers lived a life very similar to the above in 1887 
or 1888, varied by pressing forward Bills and repelling attacks on 
their departments in the House of Commons, and by occasional 
calls at inconvenient moments to aid the Government candidate on 
the platform at some pressing bye-election. That any work 
beyond ordinary office routine was got through during these years 
proves that the busier a man is the more time he will find for 
what is absolutely necessary. Stanhope, though conscientious in 
doing business, had an extraordinary knack of getting through it. 
He was blessed with a quick apprehension, a good memory, and 
rapid decision. Consequently, even in that busy period, he carried 
through many and great changes. 

Before he had been two years in office he completely recast the 
control of the Manufacturing Departments, which employ 20,000 
men. By abolishing the dual functions of the Surveyor-General, he 
entorced responsibility. Civilians now manufacture warlike stores ; 
soldiers choose the patterns and inspect them before they are 
admitted into the service. The whole of Woolwich was placed under 
one head, and from being once the dearest it has now become our 
cheapest emporium of warlike stores. The scandals connected with 
the supplies of harness, saddlery, &c., for the Egyptian campaign 
were examined, and provision made against their recurrence. The 
Intelligence Department was greatly strengthened to prepare plans 
for the defence of London and the mobilization of all the forces. 
The troops were brought down from Assouan, and the Egyptian 
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expenditure reduced to the limits the country could afford. The 
ships which were waiting for guns not ordered before 1886 were 
fully equipped, and a magazine-rifle was at last selected and put in 
hand. The Volunteers were more generously dealt with, and their 
Capitation Grant was increased. On the other hand, a drastic review 
of every branch of expenditure was carried through on the lines 
indicated by Lord Randolph Churchill’s Committee, and to meet 
the varied requirements of moderate armament all that was obsolete 
and superfluous was ruthlessly cut down. 

This phenomenal activity largely accounts for the storm which 
broke over the War Office in the later years of Stanhope’s 
administration. The popular War Minister is the one who lets 
sleeping dogs lie. The Army, which in the abstract wants progress, 
dislikes interference. The House of Commons, although it heartily 
espouses economy in the gross, votes consistently for increases on 
individual items of expenditure. There is no proposal, however 
absurd, in connection with Army disbursements, for which signatures 
cannot be obtained, and, unlike the Admiralty, which has no critics 
except experts, the War Department has to run the gauntlet of 
every Englishman who has done a few days’ squad drill. The 
public mind can only be enlisted in favour of Army reforms by the 
clearest proof of existing inefficiency, which it is often inexpedient 
to give on national grounds, and which can rarely be furnished 
without reflections on those previously responsible. 

Stanhope’s delicacy of feeling made it impossible for him to 
popularize his reforms by such expedients. He was utterly free 
from the desire of self-advertisement, and shrank from magnifying 
himself or his policy. Ifhe had had alittle of the bully in his com- 
position he would probably have fared better. When attacked un- 
fairly, as he often was, he said just enough to turn aside the shaft 
without raking his adversary in return. And yet,on the two or 
three occasions when his administration was seriously challenged 
in the House of Commons, he never failed to make good his position 
and establish confidence. It was his misfortune that such oppor- 
tunities were infrequent during his six years of office. 

The first note of the warfare between the War Department and 
its critics was sounded soon after the new rifle was selected in 1889, 
Disappointed inventors rushed into print, and The Times commenced 
the relentless bombardment of the War Department, which by the 
close of 1891 had expanded into a general denunciation of the 
system, of the physique of the soldiers, of the training of officers, 
and of the excessive cost of this ineffective machine. One respon- 
sible critic declared “ the country to be in perpetual peril of a great 
disaster”; another described the British Army as one “ to which 
peace was necessary”; a third said the War Office was “ irretriev- 
ably rotten.” At one moment the cry of “ England in danger!” was 
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so near to generating a panic that, despite profound peace in 
Europe, an enthusiastic Colonel ordered all his officers to return 
from leave, and a misleading journal urged the Government “to 
call out the reserves !” 

It was Stanhope’s unthankful task to leaven these exaggerations 
with truth and allay excitement. No one knew better than he 
that, although a beginning had been made, much remained to be 
done. The effects of reorganizations are not felt in a moment, and 
the nation which will not listen to conscription and yet wishes to 
fill the ranks with sturdy men is not prepared to give double pay. 
Stanhope firmly believed that the measures he was taking to 
improve the soldiers’ housing, food, education, amusements, and 
employment on going to the Reserve, would ultimately attract to 
the ranks young men who would train into as good soldiers as those 
of Continental armies. He was determined at all events that the 
attempt should have a fair trial, and although he deeply felt the 
injustice to which he was subjected, he endured to be denounced 
as a “stick in the mud” and an “ optimist,” without grumbling. 
Before he died he was generally admitted to have done more for 
the private soldier than any Minister of modern times. 

The value of public pressure in connection with “the services ” 
has been so often and so recently felt that any criticism which 
interests the country in army progress is in itself valuable. Un- 
fortunately, valuable reviews of army defects too often drift into 
the channel of personal grievances, and this instance was not an 
exception. It is hardly possible for a Secretary of State to avoid 
some errors in the vast numbers of decisions which he has to give. 
Stanhope at the time of the general call for retrenchment had 
based his establishments on the requirements of two Army Corps 
abroad, and to meet large additions for this purpose had called 
upon the military authorities to point out superfluities. Amongst 
these a most competent adviser named five batteries of Horse 
Artillery, of which four were accordingly reduced. This decision 
caused much surprise and irritation, and it is doubtful if the 
advantage gained by filling up gaps at the expense of these fine 
troops justified the step. A further trouble arose in connection 
with the Purchase Officers’ claims that the whole of their case 
decided by Parliament in 1871 should be reconsidered by a Royal 
Commission. Stanhope saw that this course would lead to infinite 
heartburnings and disappointment, and declined, after a most 
minute investigation, to sanction it. It followed as a matter of 
course that the general attack upon the system was fortified by 
those who had a cause of complaint against the Minister. 

But perhaps the best testimony to Stanhope’s administration is 
that his successor, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, who had three times 
previously served in the War Office, has for eighteen months fol- 
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lowed closely in his footsteps. Some mistakes may have been 
made, but the groundwork was sound. Stanhope lived to see the 
Artillery and Infantry re-armed, the coaling-stations made secure, 
the positions for defence of London acquired, Aldershot rebuilt, 
the standard for recruits raised, the stores decentralised from 
Woolwich, and reserves of all kinds established. His military 
colleagues who so eminently contributed to bring about these 
results would be the first to testify how much they owed to 
his initiative. 

Early in 1891, the strain of these protracted labours began to 
tell. One or two troublesome attacks of gout impaired Stanhope’s 
strength, and he could only get through his Estimates by dosing 
himself with colchicum. At this time also the death of his brother- 
in-law, Lord Beauchamp, who left all his affairs in his charge, threw 
upon him responsibilities, of which he wrote, “ They are very heavy, 
and alas! no one can fill even a corner of a father’s place.” 

In 1892, after the worries of the newspaper war in the preceding 
‘winter, these attacks became more serious and frequent, and he was 
forced to spend several weeks during May at the waters of Aix-les- 
Bains. He felt himself that his strength was overtaxed. In April 
he wrote to a colleague: “I write with great pain and sorrow, for I 
am going to fail you. My attempt at a meeting at Skegness sent 
me back to bed, and I fear I could not walk or stand long enough 
to make a speech. I don’t think I ever before failed in such a 
case.” Still he clung to his work; writing from Glion, on June 2nd, 
“T hope to reach London on Tuesday and shall be prepared for our 

istimates on Friday. I am much better, but still feel very weak. 
We start home on Saturday, as I must get into touch with my 
election. I feel very much out of it by being away just at this. 
time.” 

Despite these drawbacks he attended some thirty meetings in a 
fortnight, and the exertion appeared to do him good. He was no 
more troubled with gout until his last illness. 

No one appreciated release from office in August, 1892, more than 
he did. In his beautiful home at Revesby he resumed the pursuits 
he liked best. His gardens showed the special care of a master’s eye. 
He liked farming, and having 2,000 acres on hand, found ample 
scope for his taste. He was Chairman of the Lincolnshire County 
Council, and took a leading part in establishing Woodhall Spa. He 
was, in fact, a model country gentleman, gave his friends excellent 
shooting, and, having no children of his own, made Revesby a para- 
dise for his nephews and nieces. He loved to show as his magnum 
opus his unique collection of prints and caricatures of Pitt, picked up 
all over Europe, which filled several huge volumes, and formed 
almost a history of Europe for twenty years. This he would laugh- 
ingly assure his guests constituted his sole claim to be remembered 
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That a life so useful and so full of interest should close early 
owing to the overpressure of public life is a subject for general 
regret. We cannot afford the “beatus ille” which formed the 
touching requiem to Mr. Smith, in a telegram from an unknown 
sympathiser. But unless we materially modify the conditions of 
Parliament, we shall not merely clip the career of some of our ablest 
men, but scare away the best recruits at the threshold of public 
life. Only political hacks can tolerate Parliament all the year 
round. Granted that a man who undertakes public duties must. 
sacrifice his personal convenience and amusements, it hardly follows 
that he is to be cut off altogether from the calls of his county and 
neighbourhood. If, further, when he has slaved through the dog- 
days he is even to be denied a Christmas holiday with his family, 
and if Parliamentary life is to be made practically incompatible 
with all outdoor pursuits, what attraction will be left to men of 
Stanhope’s calibre to offer themselves for election ? 

It is also worth considering whether the higher demands of 
statecraft can be met by politicians who live a life of habitual 
overstrain,and who in the intervals of controversy are forced to 
seek for rest rather than recreation. If speeches were a test, the 
decision would be assured by contrasting the oratory of one or 
two of our greatest living Parliamentarians in and out of office. 
When we add to the list of men who fail in office because the exer- 
tion required to get there has sapped their vitality, the consider- 
able band of promising men who are “played out” in the first 
fifteen years of political life, we find a heavy chapter of losses. 
Nor is this all due to those who are trying to “drive six omni- 
buses abreast through Temple Bar.” Not only is attendance on 
Parliament probably half as heavy again in the nineties as it was 
in the seventies, while Ministerial work has doubled, but the claims 
for speeches out-of-doors have also multiplied by some twenty 
to one. The only specific against this feverish activity is to allow 
politics to slumber altogether for several months in every year. 

Now would such a course be as unpopular as some people think ? 
It is urged that the continuous sittings and brief holidays of the 
House of Commons are due to the demands of the democracy for 
legislation, but surely it is an answer to this that the more the 
House of Commons talks, the less it is reported in the papers 
which the democracy reads. All responsible politicians should 
combine against the process of legislation by exhaustion, which, 
so far as late hours was concerned, was abandoned by common 
consent in 1888. Continuous political action deteriorates mind 
and body alike, and if recent losses tend to convince the nation 
that politicians require a close-time for thought and culture, men 
like Smith and Stanhope will not have given themselves in vain. 
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THE SERVICE OF A VILLAGE KNIGHT. 


I. 
“ Bri! Bill Cass, yur er block-head.” 

The Bill thus politely addressed turned his head slowly. 

“ Bill Cass! If yur don’t coom ’ere I'll mak yur.” 

And on that Bill thought it wiser to go without any making. 

“Weel ?” he said. 

“Look yur ’ere.” 

“Gearing ain’t moine.” 

“Black mere ain’t yur’n, I s’pose,” retorted foreman Smith, with 
fine irony. 

“She be,” answered Bill, whose intellectual faculties did not 
carry him as far as sarcasm. 

“She be, be she? Weel, it’s hur as has gotten loose, and it’s hur 
as has trampled on t’ gearing, and it’s yur, yur I says, as didn’t tie 
hur oop reight. There noo!” 

Smith passed his mighty arm over his moist brow and stared 
down at the culprit, a pleasant expression of satisfaction at having 
brought the accusation so adroitly home on his weather-tanned 
face. 

Bill shifted from one leg to the other. “Oah!” he said, and then 
he shifted back again; but beyond that he held his peace. 

“Ts’t dumb, yur numb scuttle?” Smith enquired after he had 
time to get over his righteous satisfaction. 

“T ain’t got nowt t’ say.” 

“Thee haven't! Then I’as. Thee pays five bob out o’ thee 
wages fur that un.” 

“ Noa, noa!” 

“ Aye, that’s wakened thee oop, thee unmannered ‘un, has it / 
Weel, thee pays.” 

Bill opened his mouth to protest anew, but shut it again with a 
snap; while Smith, having said his say, walked off. 

Gradually it dawned upon Bill that gearing left there was likely 
to be “trampled” on again; and that might mean another five 
shillings. “Five bob,” he muttered to himself. 

It seemed to him that if ever a horse did get loose, it was his 
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horse ; that if ever a cart shaft broke, it was his cart; that if ever 
anything went wrong with the gearing, it was his gearing. He did 
not tell himself that the world was against him, not being educated 
up to cheap epigrams, but he felt it all the same. 

The twilight was falling over the earth as, having restored the 
grating to its place and seen to the fastening of the black mare, he 
turned out of the stable. He thought he would just go as far as 
the brow of the hill. But he went to the house first and brought 
out an old cocoa-tin, which he carefully put into his pocket. He 
walked to the brow of the hill, otherwise High Top, most evenings, 
partly for reasons connected with this cocoa-tin and partly—but 
this, again, he did not put into words—because he liked to watch 
the sun sink to rest. 

He walked along, each step rolling to about a quarter of the 
circle, a straw in his mouth, which he diligently sucked. When he 
gained the top of the hill, he threw himself on to the grass. His 
eyes wandered around. There was the sun going to hide itself in 
the far west. 

“Schoolmaster says ’e’s fast,” he muttered. He thought, for an 
intelligent man, the schoolmaster must talk great rubbish. 

It was very peaceful. Bill took off his round hat and laid it over 
his face, which is the proper thing to do when a farm boy would 
sleep in the open air; and then the remembrance of the golden, 
changing sky got the better of him, and he determined to set 
custom at naught for once. 

He took it off and lay looking upwards into the glorious sky. 

“ Five bob, five bob,” he muttered. That five shillings was on his 
mind. “Old woman,” he went on aloud, “will thee o’ me be 
t’ worse off be five bob?” His meditations went no further. He 
knew. He lay still a little longer, and then, when the gold and 
crimson and opal had faded and the soft grey gloom was falling 
over the hill, he cautiously raised himself. He sought for the 
straw and put it back into his mouth. (No self-respecting farm 
boy walks abroad without a straw in his mouth.) After that he 
looked around, and when he was quite certain that no one was 
within sight, he rolled along a step or two, then stopped before a 
big stone, which he raised. It covered a hole, straw-lined and 
snug. 

“Jimmy! hist, Jimmy! come on, old chap.” The straw rustled a 
little, a head appeared, then the curious prickly body. 

“That's right, lad,” said Bill, addressing it as though it were a 
human being. He fumbled in his pocket and brought out a crust, 
which he laid on the straw and sought about a little until he found 
an old saucer. 


The hedgehog had evidently no intention of trying to escape! 
54* 
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Its little round eyes seemed to glisten as though it knew what was 
in store for it. Bill next produced the cocoa-tin and poured the 
milk from it into the saucer. The hedgehog evidently regarded 
that as his lawful due. 

“Thee and me goes shags with ‘lowance, lad,” remarked Bill, as 
he watched the creature’s performance with great delight. 

The evening breeze swept up the valley, over to the hill top, and 
beneath its chill touch Bill shivered. 

“T maun’t lie out, mun I, lad, afore I come fur thee another 
time,” he said. He took the hedgehog into his arms, quite 
regardless of its spikes, and sat still looking into space, seeing 
nothing, feeling very little perhaps, but somehow comforted by 
that most unlikely comforter. The wind blew keener and keener. 
Bill felt how very cold it was. 

“Thee mun go to bed, lad,” he muttered. He raised his head 
again, and, seeing the coast clear, carefully put the hedgehog back 
and set off homewards. 


Now Bill Cass’s life in that square-built old farmhouse, with its 
great kitchen and its bright fire, was not exactly a pleasant one. 
Bill had offended by ignorance, not by intention, against the farm- 
kitchen etiquette. Now the etiquette which surrounds her Majesty 
may be set aside at times, that of the farm-kitchen—never. There- 
fore Bill was an outcast, a pariah. 

Neither Smith, the foreman, nor Long Tom, the waggoner, used 
such fine words to describe him, but they meant it all the same: 
they only called him a “daft head” and Smith further added that 
he was as “numb as a scuttle and as stupid as a newt.” 

It came about principally in the beginning, thus—Bill had once, 
on avery cold day, when his hands were stiff with holding the 
plough and his face half flayed by the icy wind, stepped into the 
kitchen before the waggoner. That irate worthy found him hold- 
ing his hands to the blaze. 

“Take that, yur unmannered lump,” he said, and a well-planted 
blow had doubled the boy up in a corner. Bill picked himself up 
and said nothing. There was nothing to be got by complaining. 
His slow senses were quick enough to tell him that, besides, to whom 
was he to complain? Smith, who had retired to the sanctity of his 
private apartments, would have said “served yur reight.” So he 
ate his supper without a word; but he was a marked man from 
that day. Every man’s hand, and the women’s too, for that matter, 
was against him. 

After that he added offence to offence. He omitted to cross his 
knife and fork at the established right angle; he even so far forgot 
himself as to place his plum-duff on the same side of his plate as 
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the meat had been, instead of turning it over. Such trifles as 
these—but who can cast the first stone where trifles are concerned— 
sealed his fate. He was avoided, thumped, and kicked. The sun- 
set and Jimmy were his only friends. 


It was on Tuesday evening that he got into trouble over the evil- 
doings of the old black mare; after that, things went on pretty 
well—that is to say, with hard work and hard words, but with no 
particular backslidings until Sunday, when Bill broke the un- 
written code once more. He left his knife and fork anyhow on 
his plate, and the pound of flesh was, as usual, exacted to the 
uttermost. 

“T should er thought on,” he reflected, ruefully ; “it’s a deal o’ 
bletherin’ about nou’t, but I should er thought on. Thinkin’ on’s 
that mighty hard.” 

That was just it; “ thinkin’ on” did not come easily to him. 
Not that he was deficient in the actual power, but if you try to 
open a door with a rusty key, the key turns slowly and with dift- 
culty: so it was with Bill’s mental operations. His “ schooling,” 
the little that he ever possessed, slipped from him like an outer 
garment the moment he passed beyond the school-house door, and 
the routine of a ploughboy’s life is one in which there is great 
scope for economizing brain-power should its owner be so minded. 

He got up; his great nailed boots grated over the stone floor, 
but no one as much as turned a head. When Long Tom moved 
every eye followed him. He looked over to where that sinewy 
young giant was displaying his muscle to his admirers. Bill felt 
something rise in his throat. “It wur only that blamed cold,” of 
course. He rolled, with his circle-describing walk, out through the 
open door and on towards his favourite seat; but first he went to 
fetch Jimmy. The touch of that little soft nose somehow com- 
forted him, for his heart was heavy. He knew, in his dim, confused 
way, that there was no corner for him, and he would have liked 
one. He would like, too, to have felt a friendly hand on his shoul- 
der, to have heard a kind word now and again. Not that he 
would have owned to it: he was a man now, and men, he had an 
idea, put away such things. But this was his first “ placing,” and 
he was the only son of his mother, who was a widow, and she had 
brought him up “ soft.” 

He chose a dry place and lay down, while the hedgehog crept 
close beside him and curled itself up into a prickly ball. 

“They'll cut this week,” he thought, as he looked over the ad- 
joining hill and watched the golden grain waving in the sunlight. 
“Happen it won’t be soa bad,” he went on, and he was thinking of 
the road which ran, a mere streak, up the hillside, and of all the 
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opportunities it presented, with its steep bank on one hand and the 
sudden descent on the other, for turning over a loaded waggon. 
Wold waggons, you know, have marvellous facilities for turning 
over at the best of times, without the extra inducement of a bad 
road, 

He found presently that meeting trouble half-way was an unwise 
proceeding. So he turned his eyes from the cornfield to where the 
chimneys of the Great House could be seen, half hidden behind the 
tir plantation. A bee droned past, Jimmy remained curled up, and 
Sunday afternoon was always a drowsy time. 

“ Are you asleep, Man ?” 

He looked up slowly, then slowly rose to his feet. 

The child surveyed him for a moment, and he, all uncultured as 
he was, did what many a more educated man might have neglected 
to do, he stood bareheaded. It was his involuntary homage to the 
beautiful. The deep blue eyes, the mass of golden hair, the rose- 
tinted cheeks, the soft curling lips, were like nothing that he had 
ever seen before. Even the smaller details, the dainty frock, the 
sash that matched the eyes, did not escape him. He stood quite 
still, staring with all his might. Jimmy was at his feet unheeded; 
it was the first time for months that he had forgotten him. The 
child saw him. 

“What's that ?” 

“ Maybe it ’ull harm yur, Miss,” he said, as she laid her tiny hand 
on the creature. She drew it sharply back. 

“ Daisy does not like that,” she said, and the tears stood in the 
great blue eyes. 

“Sitha! sitha! Miss, don’t yur tak’ on; prickly ’odgson knewed 
no better. It’s—it’s natural like,” he made, for him, great haste to 
explain. 

“What do you call it ?” Daisy asked, as the blue eyes grew clear 
again. 

“Jimmy, Miss. Jimmy, coom, Jimmy!” The creature opened 
out, Daisy gave a cry of delight. 

“What's that? Let me see that. Can it eat? Bill fumbled in 
his pocket and brought out a very dirty crust of bread ; he crum- 
bled a crumb or two. 

“Prickly eat!” She danced with delight. But steep hillsides 
are dangerous places to dance upon. She made a little slip. Bill 
put out his hand to prevent her falling and guided her back to 
safety again. When he removed his hand he was shocked to find 
dirty finger marks on the muslin frock. He would never have 
thought that his hand was so large or so dirty. Daisy saw them too. 

“ You never washed your hands before lunchy,” she said, striving 
to imitate her nurse’s most judicial accent, 
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“ Noa, Miss,” he confessed helplessly. 

“You must, you know, because all ladies do; nursey says so. 
But you are not a lady though.” She paused, much perplexed. 
The problem of what to do under those circumstances was too 
much for her. Womanlike, she changed her ground. 

“ Do you go to church ?” 

Bill shook his head mournfully. He was becoming more and 
more convinced that he never did anything which he ought to 
do. 

“Don’t you? Oh, Daddy is going to take Daisy to-night. You 
come too. All the little angels will want you. Do you know,” 
sinking her sweet voice into a whisper, “I saw one little angel’s 
wing come right out, such a long way ”—she opened her little arms 
widely to illustrate her meaning. “I know it did because it came 
past Daddy. I saw it all red on Daddy’s book, and the sun shined. 
Do angels like lots of sunshine, Mr. Man ?” 

This was entirely beyond Bill. Fortunately for him, however, 
circumstances prevented the question being pressed home to him, 
as it assuredly otherwise would have been. Daisy’s nurse came 
slowly up the path, for the afternoon was very warm. Bill drew 
back awkwardly ; he expected a sharp word or two for his pre- 
sumption in talking to “’er little lady.” 

“ Nursey! nursey! look at Mr. Man’s prickly !” 

The boy came nearer, something in the woman’s face gave him 
encouragement. 

“Ts that yours ?” she asked. 

“Aye, Mum.” He tugged his forelock. 

There was a little more conversation about the hedgehog, in 
which Bill, to his amazement, found himself enlarging on the 
creature’s wonderful intelligence, with Daisy for an admiring 
chorus, and then 

“We must go now,” said the nurse. “Daisy,” turning to the 
child, “ your tea will be ready.” 

“Can I see prickly another day ?” she inquired. 

“Why! fur sure!” 

“Come,” said the nurse, beginning to move away; “and good 
day to you,” over her shoulder to Bill. 

Daisy hesitated a moment, then she slipped her hand into the 
boy’s. Come and see little angels,” she said, coaxingly. He looked 
down at the little figure. “That blamed cold were fair blockin’ up 
his throat again.” He had to try twice before he could utter a word. 

“T can’t to-night, Miss. It’s me as waters t’ osses.” 

“Oh,” said Daisy, a little droop at the corner of her mouth 
“oh!” She looked the very picture of disappointment. Bill felt 
that this was more than he could endure. A bright idea struck him 
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“Sitha! Miss. Happen I mun come Sunder atter.” 

“ Next Sunday,” translated Daisy. He nodded his head. 

“ And Daisy will come to see Prickly, too.” 

“ Fur sure.” 

“Come,” called nurse from half way down the hill. And Daisy 
went, with no undue haste, however, and, it must be confessed, 
with a pout on her rosy little lips. She was by no means an ideal 
child, there was nothing either seraphic or consumptive about her : 
they always appear to go together somehow. She was just a sweet 
ordinary little maiden, quite capable of being very naughty, but 
with a tender heart, and with many of those quaint conceits in it 
that every child indulges in, much more frequently than their 
elders suspect. Bill watched her, such a dainty little fairy, until 
she was quite hidden among the dark pine-trees. “Thee and me 
‘as seen summat,” he said, addressing the hedgehog, which he care- 
fully put back into its hole before setting out homewards. 

The long straw still lay on the grass ; he had forgotten it. 


II. 

Bill fairly counted the days. Not that his excitement had any 
marked outward form, but in the grey mornings, and when his 
cough kept him awake at night, he would suddenly remember that 
it was a day nearer Sunday. 

But at last, when the eventful morning came, it broke damp, wet, 
and misty. The great hills looked cold and uninviting, the rain 
trickled off the stable roof, little pools of water were collecting 
in every hollow, the white road was one gummy mass of lime- 
mud, 

“It’s none likely she'll coom,” he reflected ruefully. He went and 
sat down on one side cf the empty hearth, the cold chilled him 
terribly and he coughed almost incessantly, but he thought of 
Daisy the whole time. Somehow—“he didn’t rightly understand 
how, it war none so hard to think on ’er.” 

Presently the bell clanged for dinner. The good substantial 
Sunday dinner, “fit for a king” in his opinion once, but to-day he 
had no heart for it. He pushed his plate away, but no one heeded 
him. Long Tom was wearing a new waistcoat and it required a 
great deal of discussing. Bill remembered that his mother had 
packed up his father’s for him. 

“Tt war a sight finer than that ’un,” he thought, and out of 
the thought came a resolution. He could hardly restrain his im- 
patience until the meal was over, then he went upstairs into the 
great sleeping-room. The rain had ceased and the sun shone in 
brightly at the window. “Happen she'll come atter all,” he 
muttered. He knelt down and pulled from under the bed a small 
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black, much-becorded wooden box. The knots took some time to 
unfasten, but at last he could open the lid. On the top lay his 
Sunday clothes. He had never had the heart to put them on since 
he came; a clean overall was quite good enough up till now. He 
took them out and smoothed away the creases with great care; 
that finished, he returned to the box again. It was there, the pre- 
cious worked waistcoat, wrapped in an old newspaper. 

Bill eyed it with mingled pride and tenderness. “Eh! old 
woman, it’s er sight of er long day sin’ yur worked this un,” he 
thought, with his curious, simple pathos. It had been his mother’s 
wedding gift to “ her man.” 

He took off his overall and carefully put on the waistcoat, 
then he attired himself in the Sunday coat, pushed back the 
box, and 

A great difficulty presented itself. Could he get out of the house 
without being seen. He had no mind to endure the “ chaff” of his 
“mates.” He sat on the edge of the bed and laid his plan. This 
necessarily was a work of time, since it was only where Daisy was 
concerned that his ideas flowed fast. At last he got up, closed the 
door carefully, slipped off his great boots, and stole noiselessly 
downstairs. Was the men’s kitchen empty? He cautiously put 
his head around the door and looked in, and as cautiously drew it 
back again. 

No! Long Tom was there, three parts asleep in the great oak 
chair. He might slink past unnoticed ; he would try, at any rate. 

He came from beneath the shadow of the door and proceeded, 
as gently as he could, to cross the sanded floor. He had almost 
succeeded when a violent cough betrayed him. Long Tom, who 
was perhaps not as much asleep as he seemed to be, sprang up. 
Bill made a dart for the yard, but Tom was too quick for him. 

“ Come ’ere,” he roared, as he seized the tail of the Sunday coat, 
and for reasons connected with that coat, Bill thought it safer to 
comply. Long Tom planted his hand firmly into the collar ; his 
bony knuckles emphasizing on Bill’s neck what he might expect if 
he struggled. Next he slowly turned him round and surveyed him 
at arm’s length. 

“Eh!” he chuckled, “an’ where be thee goin’? There baint er 
lass daft enou’ to speer on thee.” 

“ Let be, let be,” Bill implored. 

“ An’ yer foine waiskit !” 

Tom, having completed his survey, paused as though doubtful 
what should come next. 

“'T’ oss pond,” he grunted. 

Bill was silent, but his knees shook under him. The horsepond, 
and he in his best Sunday coat and the priceless waistcoat, too ! 
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“ Eh, t’ oss pond,” repeated Tom, with a playful squeeze from his 
knuckles. Bill knew, all too well, that to protest would rather 
hasten than delay the catastrophe. His cough, however, came to 
the rescue; he was seized with such a violent fit that Tom let go 
his hold and stood watching him, a great pity growing in his eyes 
as he saw the lad stagger to the nearest form. He must have 
heard him cough many a time before—not in the night certainly, 
as it would require something a great deal more noisy than a cough 
to awake him then,—but it had never come directly under his 
notice until now. He saw, too, how thin the boy was getting, he 
saw the painful heaving of the chest, the gasping for breath. The 
paroxysin ceased after a while, but Bill sat still to recover his breath. 

“Get out o’ this, will yur, or t’ oss pond it ’ull be,” Tom roared, 
all the more roughly because he knew that it would require as 
much to make him carry out his threat now as it would have re- 
quired little before. 

Bill slowly rose. “I’m er bit mazed like,” he muttered and 
carried his hand to his eyes. 

“ Off wi’ yur, dost yur ’ear,” answered Tom; but he sought about 
for one of the boots that had gone astray during the heat of the 
conversation—“ dost yur think yur can ’ave all t’ kitchen for yur 
duds?” he added, as he picked it up. 

Bill put on his boots and went into the yard. The sun was shin- 
ing out brightly now, the freshly moistened earth gave forth its 
sweet scent, the birds twittered and sang. 

He made his way to his accustomed resting-place, having pre- 
viously fetched Jimmy, and, as it was too wet—this out of regard 
to his Sunday clothes—-to sit down, he selected a gate looking over 
to the pine wood, and stood patiently leaning against it. Once or 
twice he thought he saw a gleam of white moving between the 
dark trees. 

“T’m afeared, ’'m afeared she won’t coom,” he thought, as the 
time went by. “An there’s church.” 

He thought, too, of his tea, but remembering Long Tom, and re- 
membering also that there was the gauntlet to be run in the shape 
of three more lads, he decided to remain where he was. 

“It’s er pity,” he told himself, for Sunday tea, the one day in the 
week when they did have tea to the meal so called, “allers minded 
‘im of t’ old woman,” besides a cough seemed to require a great 
deal of food, and he had hardly eaten any dinner. All the same, 
he did not move until the tinkle of the little bell rang out across 
the valley over to him. Then he got up and made his way, in a 
very shamefaced fashion, down to the old church, and, in a still 
more shamefaced fashion, into a seat where he could see the 
glitter of Daisy’s golden hair. That young woman was on the 
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watch for him, and, regardless of the proprieties, which ordained 
that the occupants of the Great House pew should remain in that 
pew until the less important worshippers had passed through the 
door, no sooner had the harmonium given out the closing notes of 
the final hymn than she slipped from her seat and trotted down 
the aisle. 

“ Mr. Man,” she lisped, coming up to him, as he prepared to slink 
out of church, overcome by shyness now that the moment he had 
so longed for was at hand, “ it rained drefile. I'll come next Sun- 
day ; you bring Prickly.” 

He could only twirl his hat. A tall form came up behind Daisy. 
“The kurnel ’im sen,” thought Bill, who wished the earth would 
open and swallow him. 

“ Daddy, here’s Mr. Man, who has Prickly,” Daisy explained. Bill 
pulled his forelock. 

“ My little girl was very pleased with your—er-- Prickly.” Colonel 
Mazon was not quite certain what a “ prickly” might mean. 

“Er ’odgson, Sur. Some folks do call ’em ’edgehogs, I’ve 
eard tell,” answered Bill, seeing the perplexity, and encouraged by 
the courteous manner to give this explanation. 

“Qh!” Colonel Mazon repressed a smile with difficulty. “And 
good-night,” he added, as soon as Daisy could be induced to accoin- 
pany him. Billtugged more energetically than ever at his forelock. 
A sort of satisfaction broke in upon him. “The kurnel spoke oop 
to him as was that fond.” 

The idea fixed itself slowly into his brain; he seemed, though he 
was quite unaware of the fact, to be obliged to look at it by the 
light from Daisy’s blue eyes. “ Fur sure, fur sure,” he repeated in 
wonderment, as he set off homewards; and then, as he was brought 
to a standstill once again by it, “ Eh ! how er cough do rend un.” 


From that day matters began to mend with him. Long Tom 
took him under his protection; not in so many words, but in deeds, 
which happened to be the more effective plan, and as Long Tom 
was a man whose example was to be followed, he found himself re- 
proved, when occasion demanded, in exceedingly vigorous terms it 
is true, but no longer kicked and cuffed. 

But the cough, unfortunately, did not mend. The harvest work 
was terribly trying, too, although the waggons remained at their 
proper angle. They were such long days out amid the golden corn, 
and forking was heavy work. But there was always “Sunder,” 
so Bill reminded himself when the cough was unusually worrying, 
and with Sunday came the dressing himself in his best and a 


possible visit from Daisy, who was very faithful to “Prickly” and 
his master. 
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It was in connection with these Sunday garments that Long 
Tom set the seal on their friendship. Bill, after much splash- 
ing at the yard pump, had proceeded upstairs, and was just taking 
the precious “waiskit” from its newspaper when Long Tom ap- 
peared. “Aye get thee sen foine,” he grunted. He would have 
liked to enquire a little further into the motive of this elaborate 
toilet, but a delicacy, that innate self-respecting delicacy of the 
country folk, forbid his cross-examining in friendship where he 
would not have hesitated to demand full particulars a week or two 
ago. Bill went steadily on. Long Tom was no longer a person to 
be avoided, but the cough interfered. 

“Yur mun go t’ mother Brown fur that,’ Tom advised, “she 
giv’d me some stuff fur my hand when it war ’urt. Happen there’s 
some on it spared.” 

He dived under his bed and brought out another becorded black 
box, but larger than Bill’s and studded with brass-headed nails. 
This, after some little ditticulty he opened, and at length produced 
a half-filled medicine bottle. 

“There,” he said, “ put some uf that in yur in’ards, yur.” He 
rubbed his hand over his head a time or two as the difficulties of 
the case presented themselves to his mind. “Can't rubit on there ; 
but cough comes frem there. Pour it down lad, happen it ’ull rub 
it sen on.” 

Bill received the advice gratefully, and was not troubled with any 
scruples about complying. Meanwhile, Tom was still turning over 
the contents of his box. “ There,” he said, after much searching, 
“ there !” 

He held a little paper packet in his hand; he opened it as care- 
fully as his clumsy fingers would permit, and looked critically at 
the contents. They were two peacock’s feathers, cut so short that 
little besides the eyes remained. He held them both up, one after 
the other, then returned one to the paper. 

“’Ere, you,” he called in an extra gruff voice, “come ’ere, dafty, 
and bring yur ’at.” Bill, wondering a little, complied. “’Ere’s a 
peaksey’s feather fur yur; if yur mun be foine, yur mun,” he said, 
as he carefully fastened it into the hat-band. 

That afternoon Bill went out feeling that he could do no more. 
His costume was complete. 

For what a diamond stud, in the centre of an expanse of white 
shirt-front is to the city clerk, the peaksey’s feather in his hat 
is to the ploughboy. 


III. 
After that Sunday, however, when Daisy once more feasted 
her blue eyes on Jimmy, the weather distinguished itself as our 
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English weather will. It poured with rain day in and day out, and 
when it did not pour, heavy clouds hung close to the hill-tops; the 
corn bent its dripping ears and the water oozed out of the earth at 
every step. Moreover, this weather meant a plentiful supply of 
wettings for Bill; and the “stuff” evidently declined to rub itself 
on, since his cough grew steadily worse and worse. 

He was troubled in his mind, too. Daisy had said on that last 
never-to-be-forgotten Sunday, “ Daisy wants a Prickly.” She wanted 
one, did she? He turned it over in that slow-moving fashion of his, 
and presently came to the conclusion that he must find her one. 
They were to be found every now and then on the hillsides, or else 
—he did not like the idea at all, but there appeared to him to be 
no other way—or else she must have Jimmy. 

“Tt ’uld be that lonesome,” he owned; “but there, there!” 

The old black mare required a great deal of grooming that 
night. 

It was on account of this resolution that Bill spent most of his 
leisure on the bleak, often damp hillsides, which is not the best 
treatment for a cough. But success did not reward him. He 
began to be certain that Jimmy would have to go. Every time he 
dragged himself back—there was so sadly little of the hearty roll 
left—he told himself that he would look no more, and every evening, 
after sharing his “’lowance” with Jimmy, it seemed that he must 
try just once again. At last matters came to a climax. (How the 
word would have puzzled poor Bill.) The second groom told him 
that the family at the Great House was to leave next week for the 
winter. There was no time to be lost then. It was Saturday night, 
and the move was to take place on Tuesday. If it rained on Sun- 
day—but the consequences of such a proceeding on the part of the 
weather were so tremendous that the house would not hold him. 
He walked over the field; yet he decided to leave hedgehog-hunt- 
ing for that night, so he finally sat down on the hill-top, his eyes 
resolutely turned away from the stone which marked Jimmy’s 
dwelling. ’ 

He looked over to the sun again. “Heaven mun be nigh there,” 
he thought. Somehow Heaven had come into his thoughts pretty 
often lately. “ It war ’earing such a deal o’ surmuns,” he concluded. 
He began to cough, and, as experience had taught him that sitting 
on the damp grass late at night usually involved a good deal of 
future coughing, he reluctantly turned homewards. 

He was quite certain what he should do now. Quite certain; 
and for “ er young un” strangely tired. 

Sunday realized his worst fears, it poured with rain. Bill spent 
the time alternately coughing and shivering over the kitchen fire, 
until the good-hearted farmer’s wife brought him in a great mug of 
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black currant tea, which was, in her eyes, the sovereign remedy for 
coughs and colds. “Thee mun go t’ doctor to-morrow,” she said, as 
she surveyed him critically. “TI’Il tell Smith. He niver see’d nowt 
fur his sen, niver.” 

As it turned out, the good lady’s decision made things consider- 
ably easier for Bill. He was willing enough to see the doctor; at 
least it did not much matter either way, but something which 
mattered a great deal might be managed at the same time. 

“T niver,” exclaimed Long Tom, as he came in the next afternoon 
in time to see Bill carefully smoothing out his “ peaksey’s” feather, 
“T niver, thee baint be goin’ courtin’ t’ doctor ? ” 

Bill said nothing. He could not bring himself to impart his 
secret even to Long Tom, 

“Go on wi’ yur, an’ good luck wi’ yur,” that worthy called after 
him, for in Tom’s eyes an interview with the doctor seemed about 
as formidable as walking up to a cannon’s mouth. Outside, Bill 
considered a moment. Should he go first to the “Great House ” ? 
It took him some time to make up his mind, but at length he 
decided to visit the doctor first. 


The soft twilight was falling over the earth as Bill slowly made 
his way, for the second time, from the farmyard into the valley. 
He rolled along, over the uneven road, into the dark pine wood, 
where the trees whispered softly in his ear. He stopped to smell 
their pungent odour ; it was all so good to him. He looked away 
to the little opening where the masses of lavender and red and 
white flowers raised their heads, then at the tender green fern- 
fronds which grew so close to the narrow walk. 

In his own slow, inarticulate fashion, he recognized all the beauty 
around him; a strange sense of nearness—to what, he knew not— 
came over him; but the presence seemed so real that he could 
almost have put out his hand to touch it. 

Something stirred in his coat-pocket. He forgot the trees and 
the flowers. A curious choking rose in his throat. He was very 
tired too, and the doctor “’ad mauled ’im about that an’ thumped 
‘im about wi’ er thing fur all t? world like ’er child’s laking (toy) 
trumpet, an’ ’ad talked er sight o’ big talk wi’ neither beginning 
nor end,” as he put it to himself. He felt half inclined to sit down 
and be at rest, but the mysterious movement in his pocket decided 
him. 

He remembered how he was walking through the very path 
where Sunday after Sunday he had watched for the glimmer of 
Daisy’s white dress. If only she would come that way now! He 
was so tired, he leaned against a tree for a moment, but only for a 
moment. It was but a step farther; he went on resolutely, and 
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presently found himself at the side door of the “ Great House,” 
where he asked for Daisy. 

What might have come of this request from a ploughboy to a 
footman is uncertain, but Daisy herself heard the voice and the 
uncertainty ended. 

“Daddy,” she cried, “that’s Bill,” for she had now learned his 
name; “I know it is!” She dragged her father to where the lad 
was standing. 

“ Bill,” she said, looking up into his face with her great wide-open 
blue eyes, “why for are you here? Daisy’s sleepy; Daisy is going 
to say ‘ Our Father.’” 

Bill pulled his forelock and looked doubtfully at the Colonel. 

“Yur see, Miss,” he began, and stopped much embarrassed. Again 
the ball moved in his pocket. His heart tightened. 

“ Yes,” said Daisy, to encourage him. Her father looked on and 
waited. There is a great deal of human nature left in human 
nature after all, only one sees it so rarely. Colonel Mazon had no 
mind to put a stop to one of those rare displays ; and he knew that 
a word might spoil all. Bill moved first off one leg on to the other, 
put his hat on and as hastily pulled it off again. 

“ Yur see, Miss,” he began again, “ yur wants er prickly ‘odgson. 
I’se looked times out er reckonin’ on t’ hills ’cause I thout yur’d 
like one that war to yur sen like; but I can’t light on un,so may 
be yur'll put oop wi’ Jimmy.” 

He carefully brought the spikey ball out of his pocket, while a 
coughing fit rendered a longer explanation impossible. 

“For me ?” enquired Daisy, her eyes dancing. 

“Fur sure, fur sure! It’s er lot handier that way. ’Odgsons 
is er sight er trouble to lug wi’ yer from one spot to next.” He 
was going to put it down, but Daisy laid her little hand on his 
arm. 

“No, Bill,” she lisped, “Daisy's got Fluffy and Floss and 
the canary. You have only Prickly. Poor Bill.” She pushed 
his hand from her, and with the Colonel’s help they settled 
1t So. 

“Look about, my man,” he said, “and if you find one bring it 
here and my servants shall send it on, but you must keep Jimmy 
for yourself.” 

“Thank yur, Sor!” Bill answered, touching his hat, and indeed 
it was a comfort. “I'll keep me eye open. Good-night, Sor; good- 
night, Miss.” 

“Bill, Pl come to see you next year,” Daisy put in, “you and 
Prickly.” 


The poor fellow looked at her wistfully. “ Happen I shan’t be 
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ere,” he said, slowly, “it ain’t time fur festin’s* yet er bit, but may 
be—but, as I said, it ain’t festin’ time this many er week.” 

“T shan’t forget you,” said Daisy, who did not in the least under- 
stand this explanation. “Good-night, Bill.” 

“Go into the kitchen, my man, and they will give you some 
supper,” the Colonel added. Bill moved away. He did not want 
any supper. He would just put Jimmy back, and then he would 
go to bed. 

He retraced his steps through the pine wood, and then set to 
work to mount the steep hillside. His breath came and went in 
sharp gasps. Suddenly the hill began to dance before his eyes. 

“Tse like er sheep wi’ water in t’ head,” he thought, as he tried to 
steady himself. “Happens” (true to his promise) “I might light 
on er ’odgson to-night.” 

He sat down, he thought to look for a hedgehog, Daisy’s young 
face and his mother’s wrinkled old one kept coming and going 
before his eyes, mixed up in a hopeless confusion. He thought he 
was telling the “old woman” of this beautiful child-fairy, or was 
he telling her that he had found a hedgehog? He put out his 
hand to take this hedgehog, it seemed close beside him, and then 
everything grew dark. “I mun tak’ it to t’ Great House in t’ morn- 
in’,” he muttered, feebly. 

He sank at full length on to the grass, and there he lay with the 
cold wind moaning over him, and the still colder rain wetting him 
through, staring up to the sky he loved so well, with eyes that saw 
nothing ; and there they found him in the morning. Long Tom 
carried him home tenderly, and as tenderly nursed him, but Bill 
Cass had taken the great “fest,” and there is no returning that. 


* A“ fest” is a small sum, varying from one shilling upwards, given to a farm 
boy when he is engaged for service on the farm, as a pledge of the engagement. 
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